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Even Alexander Graham Bell recognized the value 
of competition to the telephone-using public. Testi- 
fying before the Australian Postal Commission at 
Melbourne, August 17, 1910, Dr. Bell said: 

“A scientific laboratory for conducting experiments 
is desirable and there should be a body of experts 
associated with it. Ina place where the telephones are 
owned by the government, this is more necessary 
than where they are privately owned, AS PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP MEANS MORE COMPETITION, 
AND HENCE MORE EFFICIENCY.” 











The Bell-Western Electric Combine. 

In a recent magazine article on commission, C. P. Steinmetz, 
the engineering genius of the General Electric Co., says: 

“There is as yet a lack of sufficient men big enough properly 
to direct all the activities of the corporation.” 

Mr. Steinmetz probably had no particular corporation in 
mind. He was merely referring to the liability of the business 
managers abusing the vast power of any large corporation to 
the disadvantage of society. We have no proof that this 
observer was aiming this statement at the Bell telephone com- 
pany, but certainly the remark quoted applies to that organiza- 
tion with all the snugness of a close-fitting rubber glove. 

The policy of the Bell, in its relations to the public and its 
competitors, surely shows there is a lack of big, broad-gauged 
men in its inner organization. Otherwise, it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that it would cling to its unfair alliance with the 
Western Electric Co. 

This alliance may be effective in the way of skinning more 
dollars out of Bell subsidiary companies and the telephone 
field in general, but it is ante-diluvian. ‘Twentieth century 
business has outgrown this form of commercial oppression. 
It is a relicjof the dark ages when “big business” considered 
everything proper that it could get away with. Such unfair 
conditions were supposed to have passed out, along with rail- 
road rebatés and similar methods that are now taboo. 


’ buy to better advantage in the open market. 


Time was when the Bell burned Independent telephone appa- 
ratus on public squares to frighten competitors. It would not 
do that today. Neither should the Bell continue its present 
intolerable combination with the Western Electric Co. And it 
wouldn’t, if the Bell managers were far-sighted. 

It is well known that a number of officials prominent in 
the Bell organization recognize the folly of maintaining this 
relationship with the manufacturing concern. Most of them 
are located far away from Dey Street. They live and work 
in various parts of the country where the air is freer, and they 
realize the danger of continuing an alliance which breeds hot 
criticism of such unfair competition. Some of them are 
managing licensee companies and believe their companies could 
They would be 
glad to see the Bell-Western alliance broken. The necessity of 
buying quipment from the Bell factory has grown irksome to 
them. In more than one case, they have kicked over the traces 
and bought where they pleased, but the revolt did not last 
long, for orders went out from New York and the non-competi- 
tive buying system was again enforced. 

A man can sometimes beat his wife in the seclusion of his 
Possibly that is 


why the Bell has been able so long to milk its subsidiary com- 


own home without being called to account. 
panies through its factory branch. If the wife-beater attempts 
to carry on this exercise in a public place, however, and inci- 
dentally cracks the heads of outsiders who protest, he is due 
for a call-down and a visit to the police court. When the Bell- 
owned Western Electric invades the Independent telephone 
field and by fair means or foul, seeks to grab the trade of 
Independent manufacturers—to whom the Bell buying field is 
barred—it is time to sound the burglar alarm. 

The Federal Trade Commission should take official cogniz- 
ance of this situation. It was organized for the purpose of 
correcting just such cases of unfair competition, and the fact 
that a public utility corporation figures in the case makes the 
injustice all the more glaring. 

Bell telephone bosses are not more immune than were the 
They should 
recall a little history, and then do some house-cleaning. 


bosses of the steel, oil and sugar monopolies. 
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The Dictionary of Success 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Time began chasing Tomorrow at the outset of Eternity and hasn't overtaken it 
yet, so what chance do you stand? Life is a battle royal between postponers and 
posthasters. An encyclopedia isn’t worth a tinker’s dam without a calendar. This is 
the day to do it. One delayed link stops a whole chain of action. The fastest ma- 
chine must wait for the slowest cog to turn. 

Synchronize! Use our clock— it’s watching your record. Every “‘tock’’ ticks off a 
toll of rent, measures a depreciation in equipment, and charges up a percentage of 
operating costs. 

We want a corresponding yield from you. Produce in proportion to your wage. 


You demand pay for every second and we insict upon an equivalent return. Keep 


your mind on our business—you contract:d to surrender all rights to its private use 


in office hours. Your own thoughts are interlopers during the term of the lease. You 
can't honorably poach on our preserves. Send your worries and debts and schemes 
home to wait for you and pitch into ours—‘that’s your job. 

Half a dozen other departments can’t proceed with their schedules, because you 
are blocking the course of routine. A lagzgard creates waste all through an organiza- 
tion. - You aren't important, but your delinquency is. A sprung rail can wreck an 
express train. Little wormholes waterlog a great ship. And little irresponsibilities scut- 
tle powerful concerns. 

Sammy, the office boy, loiters on the way, discounts the promptness of his em- 
ployer and upsets a deal. Carrie, the stenographer, mixes her envelopes and letters, 
betrays confidential secrets in dangerous quarters and creates ruinous litigation. Hogan, 
the shipping clerk, misses the last express and kills a hard-won account. 

Judson, the bookkeeper, postpones his balance sheet—the “‘boss’’ can’t keep his 
bank appointment; a note goes to protest and the company’s credit goes to pot. Haw- 
kins, the manager, puts off his consultation with the doctor and is stricken suddenly 
by a trouble which timeliness would have aborted, leaving his affairs in a ruinous mess. 
Wentworth, the surgeon, forgets to sterilize his instruments and infects the next pa- 
tient. 

Delay is the seed of disaster and death. There can be no efficiency without prompt- 
ness. Slipshod brilliance never did win out. One reliable man is worth a dozen triflers 
and succeeds accordingly. 


There are only two words in the vocabulary of opportunity—‘‘how” and “now.” 


Copyright, 1916, by Herbert Kaufman. 





















The Present Monopolistic Policy of the A. T. & T. Co. 


A. T. & T. Co. Active in Buying Independent Telephone Properties—Consequences If Bell Is Success- 


ful in Its Monopolistic Attempts—One Instance of What May Happen—Practically All Im- 
provements in Equipment Have Originated With the Independents: 


By Curtis B. Camp, 
Patent Attorney, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 


I have noted with a great deal of interest and satisfaction 
the editorial in TELEPHONY of April 8. I am firmly con- 
vinced that unless some action is taken to curb the present 
monopolistic policy of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., the American public will wake up to the fact 
that their most intimate and frequently used necessity has 
passed into the power of one group of men—and a mono- 
poly of the telephone is almost like a monopoly of pure 
air. There is nothing that touches the life of every indi- 
vidual in the nation like the telephone. It is used almost 
continuously on the most important matters, not by the 
few, but by the masses. A monopoly of the telephone is 
comparable to a monopoly of bread, milk, or any of the 
other necessities of life. 

With this appalling situation plainly apparent from the 
activity of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
buying up competing telephone exchanges, I take it that 
it is the duty of those interested in this industry and 
familiar with the facts, to advise the American public of 
this situation. Never in the history of the transmission of 
intelligence by wire has there been such a ruthless and 
apparently wasteful purchasing of competing property. 
There is only one answer for such an extravagant and de- 
termined effort, to wit, that the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has decided to obtain a monopoly of this 
necessity of modern civilization in the United States. 

It requires no argument for any reasonable man to fore- 
see the dire consequences of such a condition. It is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that if you gave any man, or 
any body of men, a monopoly in any field, they will care 
nothing for those upon whom they levy tribute, if it con- 
flicts in any manner with their own selfish interests. In 
other words, any telephone company in the United States 
would add 50 per cent. to its telephone rates tomorrow, if 
it could do it. Any grocery man would add 50 per cent. 
to the price of groceries if he had no competition and 
could get the advanced prices. This is innate human na- 
ture the world over, and no company has this characteris- 
tic so highly developed as the telephone monopoly. 

An instance of this exists in our own community. I re- 
fer to the toll charge existing between Chicago and the 
village of Oak. Park, which is built up close to our West- 
ern city limits; so close in fact that there is no geograph- 
ical dividing line between the two communities. It simply 
neans passing from one side to the other of a thickly-set- 
tled city street. Yet because the village of Oak Park is a 
eparate municipality, the Chicago Telephone Co. collects 
‘en cents for three minutes’ conversation from Oak Park 
io Chicago. That is, in talking just across the line, a few 
locks distant, the subscriber is obliged to pay ten cents 
or three minutes’ conversation, while a subscriber living 
: Chicago can talk to Hyde Park or the North Shore, 20 
niles distant, practically as long as he chooses, for 5 cents. 

Now there is no substantial or meritorious reason why 
the large number of telephone users in Oak Park should 
pay long distance tolls for talking to Chicago, where they 
most frequently desire to talk, while their neighbors just 
across the street talk over the same territory without 
restriction. No reason exists except that here is a chance 
ior the telephone company to charge the public an unreas- 
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onabie rate for service, and, in the absence of competition, 
they take advantage of it. It is merely a local instance that 
may be cited of the apparently unscrupulous tendencies 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. to wring 
money from the public without giving adequate considera- 
tion therefor, wherever opportunity affords. 

I have cited the instance of the “long distance” service 
between Chicago and the village of Oak Park—one upon 
the west side of Austin Avenue and the other upon the 
east side of that street, but both built up densely and com- 
pactly, forming one continuous community—as an instance 
of what would happen throughout the country if the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. is permitted to proceed 
with its present plans of acquiring a monopoly of the tele- 
phone business. Let us assume that the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. is not checked in this policy and 
that it is permitted to acquire the telephone exchanges in ~™ 
all of the large cities and to control the rural business of 
the country. In other words, let us assume that its present 
plans are realized; that Independent manufacturers are 
driven out of business, and the small towns and rural dis- 
tricts controlled by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Under such circumstances, the Oak Park instance is 
enough to prove the steps that would rapidly follow in the 
greedy manipulation of this industry, which touches the 
lives of all citizens so intimately. 

First, telephone rates would be raised throughout the 
country to the point where the telephone would become 
prohibitive to the man of small means. It would no longer 
be available to the clerk, the seamstress and those in mod- 
erate circumstances whose homes it blesses at the present 
time. There would be no more five-cent rates for tele- 
phone calls. Indeed, if we assume that the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. would do the same in other large 
cities as it is now doing in Chicago and Oak Park, then 
all of the large cities would be divided up into “long dis- 
tance” districts or zones. Long distance tolls would be 
collected for conversations from one ward or precinct to 
another, and only conversations between those living 
within one of these long distance districts would be per- 
mitted for the regular telephone rates. 

The foregoing condition, upon first thought, seems too 
unreasonable and absurd to ever become a reality. But 
when the Chicago Telephone Co. is doing the same thing 
now between Chicago and Oak Park, what justification 
have we for saying it is absurd or that the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. would not speedily resort to it in 
other cities if it had the power? They are doing it between 
Chicago and Oak Park, not because it costs any more to 
give the service, but merely upon the technicality that one 
is a city and the other a village. Is not the other, there- 
fore, a reasonable prediction of the consequences that 
would follow if this illegal monopoly is permitted to grow? 

Of course, if properly advised, the people would never 
stand for such a condition, and government ownership or 
retrenchment on the part of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. would be the result. But, you will notice, it 
is the people that would not stand for it. No one pre- 
sumes to say that the American Telephone & Telegranh 
Co. would not attempt such a condition. It may be de- 
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pended upon to go as far as it possibly can go to accom- 
plish it. It would be deterred only at the point where it 
feared public sentiment or government ownership and con- 
trol of its properties. 

Is it therefore not our sacred duty to see that the neces- 
sary protective public sentiment is established before the 
rights of the people in this industry are irretrievably vio- 
lated? 

Do we not have then a condition where the public must 
speedily protect themselves? If they do not do it now, 
they will have to do it later on, after conditions have be- 
come worse and when they will not have the assistance of 
Independent companies and Independent manufacturers. 

Second, another and equally disastrous result that can be 
predicted with absolute certainty if the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. is permitted to obtain a monopoly of the 
telephone business, is the fact that after that monopoly be- 
comes established and the backbone of the Independent 
industry, particularly its manufacturing branch, is broken— 
the public will be given no further improvements in tele- 
phone systems or apparatus. It is a well known fact that 
the Bell telephone company never gave the public any im- 
provements; in fact it did not seek to improve the quality 
of its apparatus or systems in any way that would seri- 
ously add to its overhead expenses, before the competition of 
Independent manufacturers came into the field. 

Any improvements that were made before that time were 
withheld from the public because of the unnecessary ex- 
pense—as the Bell company thought—of placing them upon 
the market. And nearly every improvement of any note 
that. has been made in the telephone field in the last 20 
years has been made by Independent manufacturers and 
the Bell company has been forced to adopt these improve- 
ments:in order to compete with Independent operators. 

Does it not go without saying that the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. would be glad to be relieved of the 
overhead expense necessary to maintain a large develop- 
ment department? It is now forced by the competition of 
Independent manufacturers, who are constantly developing 
improvements in their telephone systems and apparatus, to 
maintain a large force of high-salaried inventors and engi- 
neers. Otherwise it could not hold its prestige at competi- 
tive points in the operating field. 

But remove this competition in the development of im- 
provements, and is it not a certainty that the American Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co. would welcome the opportunity thus 
afforded to revert to its old policy? It would not then be 
necessary for it to go to the expense of trying to develop 
more efficient transmitters, receivers, substation and central 
office systems. Money spent in this development work, in 
new tools, new manufacturing equipment, and the replacing 
of less efficient systems by the more improved ones, would 
be then saved. 

Monopoly, without the compelling incentive of competi- 
tive service, would not voluntarily cut down its earnings by 
giving the public better and improved apparatus, so long as 
the old apparatus had even a year or two of life left in it, 
and was not completely worn out and useless. 

A conclusive instance of this exists at the present time in 
New York City where there is a monopoly of the telephone 
business and where there is no Independent operating com- 
pany to educate the public to the superior service given by 
more improved apparatus. 

It is common knowledge that the Independent manufac- 
turers first produced and used the concealed binding post re- 
ceiver and the insulated substation telephone. The American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. was forced, after years of per- 
sistent sticking to its old and less efficient construction, to 
adopt at all competitive points, the insulated desk stand and 
the enclosed receiver. 

For the past ten years no Independent operating company 
would tolerate a desk stand having the frame of the instru- 
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ment in the circuit, or a receiver not having enclosed elec- 
trical terminals, both of which are crude and unsightly, and 
dangerous to the public. Yet it is a fact that continuously 
up to this tinie, and even today, a subscriber in New York 
City cannot obtain a telephone desk stand, from the New 
York Telephone Co., which has the frame of the instrument 
insulated from the electrical circuit. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. is seeking to use 
up these obsolete instruments in New York City at the ex- 
pense of public safety and regardless of the unsightly ap- 
pearance of the devices. And New York City is the place 
where it should give the very best telephone service it is pos- 
sible to give, if it were really endeavoring to serve the public, 
instead of making dividends at the expense of the public. But 
they have no competition in New York City, the public is 
not advised in that locality by the competitive use of better 
instruments as to these defects—so it seems to be the best 
territory for using up obsolete telephone desk stands that 
would not be tolerated in a first class Independent exchange. 

Does not this single instance in New York City show con- 
clusively what would happen, so far as improvements in 
telephone apparatus and systems are concerned, if the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. again had a monopoly 
of the telephone industry? Does it not follow from this in- 
stance, of which there are many others at non-competitive 
points, that the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. would 
immediately cut out the large overhead expense necessary 
to maintain an efficient inventing and development depart- 
ment if it had no competition and if it were assured that no 
such improvements would be made and offered to the pub- 
lic by others? 

I want to ask the opinion of TELEPHONY upon the fore- 
going questions, I want to ask you if it is not a fact, and one 
well known to telephone men, that all the following notable 
improvements did not first come from the ranks of the In- 
dependent manufacturers, and if the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., with the exception of the first one, was not 
forced to adopt all of the following improvements due to 
their introduction into use first by competing telephone com- 

1. Automatic ringing, first invented by W. W. Dean, an 
Independent telephone man, but at that early day employed 
by the Bell Telephone Co. of Missouri. 

2. Harmonic ringing also invented by Mr. Dean as an In- 
dependent manufacturer and put into use first by the Inde- 
pendent companies. 

3. Convertible switchboard systems by which either local 
or common battery service may be given, or an easy change 
from one type of service to the other may be made. 

Groundless substation or two-wire system. 
Four-party line indicating key. 

Insulated desk stand. 

Adoption of Bakelite in the manufacture of telephone 


Flash recall system. 

Instantaneous disconnect system. 
Multiple line lamp distribution system. 
Automatic recall system. 

Step-by-step automatic system. 
Compact folded condenser. 

Steel wall boxes. 

Improved transmitter casing and front. 
Express type, self-restoring, combined drop and jack. 
Improved design of relays. 

Improved design of keys. 

19. Improved generator design. 

All of these improvements originated with Independ: 
manufacturers, and the Bell telephone company was for 
to adopt them (except the one first mentioned) due to t! 
use by Independent operating companies. 

Is it not true, in your opinion, that all such improvem¢ 
in the future would cease if the American Telephone & Te 
graph Co. succeeds in its present apparently strenuous 

temps to buy up and wipe out all competition? 


16. 
a%. 
18. 















Annual Report of Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Gross Income of Minnesota Independent Company in 1915 Over 5% Per Cent. More Than in 1914—Net 


Earnings Equivalent to 7% Per Cent. on Outstanding Stock—Company Has 54 Exchanges 
Serving 54,500 Stations With 350,000 Connected Stations 


The annual report of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of Saint Paul, Minn., for the year ended December 31, 
1915, has just been issued. It shows the company serves 54,544 
stations from 54 exchanges and has 350,000 connected stations. 

The company’s gross income was 5.58 per cent. more than in 
1914, while its expenses increased 2.8 per cent. The net income 
showed an earning equivalent of 7%4 per cent. on the total 
amount of stock issued and outstanding December 31, 1915. 
The gross earnings per telephone were $32.44 and there was a 
total expenditure of $21.85, leaving a net profit of $10.59 per 
telephone. 

The officers of the company are: G. W. Robinson, president; 
J. H. Lockhart, vice-president; C. B. Randall, secretary; R. L. 
Barry, general superintendent; D. M. Neill, commercial super- 
intendent; A. C. Cragg, general auditor, and Sherwood Hough, 
purchasing agent. 

The directors are: F. A. Chamberlain, Eli S. Warner, James 
H. Lockhart, E. P. Wells, J. M. Lockhart, J. Clair Stone, H. L. 
Mason, Jr., M. F. Mason, and G. W. Robinson. 

The report in full follows: 

“It is the policy of your directors to confine the operations 
of the company to the state of Minnesota and that part of 
western Wisconsin, adjacent to, and naturally a part of the 
trade territory of the Twin Cities. The territory beyond 
these boundaries will be reached, where possible through 
connections with the lines of other operating companies. 
It is not our policy to enter into competition with locally- 
owned companies, but rather to co-operate with such util- 
ities, and extend to them the facilities of our toll line sys- 
tem for connections with other communities. 

The territory defined as the operating field of The Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is one of great industrial, mineral 
and agricultural wealth; with an area of 107,529 square miles 





RESOURCES. 


Plant and equipment, including real estate and 














buildings 8,915,249 
Advances on automatic equipment contracted...... 575,378 
$ 9,490,627 

Stocks of system corporations 
Advances to system corporations 54,290 
eee 129,913 
Notes’and accounts receivable 113,408 





Cash 56,059 
































Contingent liability in respect of notes 
receivable discounted 


Deferred debit items 37,955 
$10,377,268 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
Common stock, issued and outstanding...... $ 4,519,000 
Preferred stock, issued and outstanding 2,232,380 
Funded debt direct and assumed in the purchase of 
properties 1,187,080 
Long term notes—to be funded later......................... 497,375 
Notes and accounts payable ‘ 292,271 
Accrued taxes, interest, etc 84,597 
Unadjusted credit (installments received on prop- 
erty contract) 30,000 
Reserves: 
i Renewals and reconstruction..._................. $862,317 
i Miscellaneous 52,126 914,443 
j Surplus 620,123 
$10,377,269 
i 
i 
U 


$35,000 











Condensed Balance Sheet of Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


and a population of fully 2,850,000. Its commercial centers, the 
cities of Minneapolis and Saint Paul, have a combined popula- 
tion of more than 600,000, and are very generally recognized 
as among the rapidly growing, progressive, and yet conserva- 
tive, cities of the country. 

We are now operating throughout our entire territory under 
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both national and state supervision. By act of Congress June 
18, 1910, telephone companies were declared common carriers, 
and placed under the supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. A standard system of accounts was prescribed 
by the commission, effective January 1, 1913, and since that date 
the accounts and records of your company have been kept un- 
der that system. 

Following its valuation of the railway and telegraph prop- 














Incomes from ocoperatiot.................................... $1,725,732 
Income from sources other than operation 15,368 
I I iii ii tearrceceli Saat cecuniadanainanes $1,741,100 
Operation, maintenance and “general ex- 
ORE OS een ane 931,343 
Taxes—paid and NN NGI IE 59,818 
Interest on funded and floating debt.......... 70,396 
Reserve for doubtful accounts..................... 17,186 
Amortization of debt discount and expense 4,25 56 1,082,999 
- $ 658,101 
Dividends on preferred and common stock 373,397 
Balance available for surplus and re- 
IIIS oi. asuticp sionipaanomacnemeretecceastbnarenainaceenions $ 284,704 
Applied to reserve for renewals and re- 7 
CRI, seca coceteess cccercecesnsnnnensscicesinewapanerensian 150,000 
Balance transferred to surplus.................. $ 134,704 











Condensed Income Account for Year Ended December 31, 1915. 


erties of the country, the commission will undertake an ap- 
praisal of the properties of telephone companies. Several pre- 
liminary orders have already been issued by the commission, and 
conferences have been held with representatives of operating 
companies. We shall endeavor to co-operate in every way with 
the commission’s representatives in an appraisal of our prop- 
erties, and have every reason to believe that our book values 
will be fully sustained. : 

Since 1907 our properties within the state of Wisconsin have 
been operated under the supervision of the railroad commission 
of that state. Both local and toll rates are filed with the com- 
mission and are subject to revision by them. Indeterminate 
permits, issued by the commission, replace municipal franchises ; 
and provision is made for physical connections between the 
lines of different companies. Security issues are subject to the 
approval of the commission. 

In Minneota, what is known as the “Minnette-Burrows” bill 
was passed by the legislature and became effective July 1, 1915. 
Under its provisions the Railroad & Warehouse Commission 
assumes supervision over telephone companies operating within 
the state. Following are some of the principal features of 
that law: 

1. Schedules of rates and charges must be filed with the 
commission, and such rates must be fair and reasonable. No 
rates or charges shall be allowed or approved by the commis- 
sion under any circumstances, which are inadequate and which 
are intended to, or naturally tend, to distroy competition or 
produce a monopoly in telephone service in the locality affected. 

2. All discrimination as to charges for like and contem- 
poraneous service rendered under similar circumstances is 
prohibited. 

3. No local telephone exchange shall be constructed or in- 
stalled in any city or village for furnishing local service to 
subscribers in such city or village where there is in operation 
a local exchange already furnishing such service, without 
first securing from the commission a declaration, after a 
public hearing, that public convenience requires such sec- 
ond telephone exchange. 

4. Municipal franchises may be surrendered, and an inde- 
terminate permit issued by the commission in lieu thereof. 

5. Whenever public convenience requires the same, every 
telephone company shall, for a reasonable compensation, per- 
mit a physical connection or connections to be made, and tele- 
phone service to be furnished between any telephone exchange 
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system operated by it and the telephone toll line or lines op- 
erated by another telephone company, or between its telephone 
toll line or lines and the telephone exchange system of another 
telephone company, whenever such nhvsical connection or con- 
nections is practicable, and will not result in irreparable injury 
to the telephone system so compelled to be connected. 

The section last mentioned follows closely a similar pro- 
vision in the Wisconsin law which has recently been brought 
before the supreme court of that state and declared a valid 
exercise of the police power. 

The first case under the Minnesota law is now before the 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission on complaint of the city 
of Owatonna. 

The telephone properties owned, operated, and controlled 
by your company may be divided into four groups, viz.: The 
exchange properties within the cities of Minneapolis and Saint 
Paul; the exchange properties in other cities and villages; the 
long distance or toll line properties; and the subsidiary and 
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These figures include an investment in land and buildings of 
$503,630, carried on the books of the company at cost, but 
representing a much higher marketable value. The present 
higher cost of both labor and material, coupled with the con- 
servatism with which the construction accounts have been han- 
dled, would unquestionably make the reproduction cost of our 
properties much in excess of the figures at which they are 
carried in our accounts. 

Within the Twin Cities 14 exchanges, or central offices, are 
operated. The buildings are modern and fireproof. During 
the past year, two buildings have been constructed in. Minne- 
apolis and one in Saint Paul, while two of the older buildings 
have been sold at a profit over the value as carried on the 
books. The new Center exchange in Minneapolis, to serve the 
business district, will cost, excluding equipment, $146,000. 
It is of brick and concrete construction, three full stories and 
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basement, and, in the opinion of examining engineers, is “a 
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Map of Lines and Connections of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


affliated companies. These four groups now represent a total 
investment of $9,410,265.15, subdivided as follows: 


Exchange properties in Minneapolis and Saint 

ee 
Exchange properties in other cities and villages... 
Long distance or toll line properties 
Uncompleted estimates, undistributed 
Tools, equipment, fixtures, etc 


$6,277,857.79 
844,033.18 
1,613,903.99 
104,394.62 
75,059.20 














: $8,915,248.78 
Investment in stocks of subsidiary or affiliated com- 


panies 495,016.37 








Total 


$9,410,265.15 





model telephone exchange.” The new Harriet exchange 1 
Minneapolis, and the new East exchange in Saint Paul, ar: 
also of brick and concrete construction. All other building 
have been enlarged and remodeled during the year. 

The underground plant within the Twin Cities consists 
2.68 miles of tunnel; 88.68 miles of trench; 408.56 duct mil 
of conduit; and 257.74 miles of cable, carrying 109,992.29 mil 
of copper wire. The aerial plant consists of 122.01 miles 
pole line, carrying 11,503.29 miles of open wire and. 38,207. 
miles of wire in cables. 

Exchange service is given in 40 other cities and villages wit 
in the territory defined; two having been added by purcha: 
during the past year. In all exchanges the growth has be: 
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very marked, and they have also served as valuable feeders and 
terminals for the toll lines. The outside plants at Litchfield, 
Windom, and North Branch, have been completed reconstructed. 
The outside plant for these 40 exchanges now consists of 8.87 
miles of trench, 18.81 duct miles of conduit, 16.66 miles of 











Miles of exchange pole line 1,940 
Miles of toll pole line TS 3,160 


Total miles of pole line 5,10 
Miles of underground conduit (length of omens duct) 429 
Miles of underground cable 274 




















Miles of aerial cable i 386 

Total miles of cable eae 659 
Miles of wire in underground cable.......2222000.2200.--- 114,458 
Miles of wire in aerial cable 44,583 
Miles of open wire on pole lines en . 36,444 





Total miles of wire .-195,485 
Number of Tri-State stations, December 31, 1915...... 54,544 
Number of stations reached through connected 














companies ty 350,000 
Number of connected companies 1,273 
Number of Tri-State employes 1,491 
Average number of local calls originating daily “at 

Tri-State exchanges 338,023 
Average number of toll connections daily...................... 3,213 











Plant and Traffic Statistics of Tri-State Company. 


underground cable, carrying 4,351.09 miles of copper wire; 
1,218.25 miles of pole line, carrying 4,905 miles of open wire 
and 6,356.59 miles of wire in aerial cable. 


Toit LINE Properties. 


The toll line system, directly owned and operated, consists 
of 3,159.5 miles of pole line and 20,169 miles of wire, of which 
83 per cent. is copper. Seven hundred ninety-eight toll sta- 
tions are operated, and 1,273 locally-owned companies, with 
approximately 350,000 stations, are connected. Over the sys- 
tem, 1,713 cities and villages may now be reached. During the 
past year 1,172,633 long distance messages were handled—an 
increase of 68,681 over the preceding year. A total of 36.75 
miles of pole line and 642.67 miles of copper wire were added 
during 1915. 


SUBSIDIARY AND AFFILATED COMPANIES. 


Through an investment of $495,016.37 in their securities, the 
Tri-State company has acquired a substantial, and in many 
cases, a controlling interest, in 14 other telephone companies, 
operating in Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota and South 
Dakota, and connected with our toll line system. The plant 
value of the properties operated by these companies totals 
$2,997,889. 

Among the important commercial centers served by these 
subsidiary companies are the cities of Duluth, Minn., and 
Superior, Wis., with a combined population of 137,000. These 
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output of the iron mines of the Mesaba and Cuyuna Ranges. 

Other cities served by these affiliated companies include Aus- 
tin, Detroit, Brainerd, Red Wing, Roseau, Morris, Sandstone 
and Mankato, in Minnesota; River Falls, Ellsworth and La- 
Crosse, in Wisconsin; and Milbank and Big Stone in South 
Dakota. 

Your company has such representation in the management of 
these properties as to insure the fullest co-operation; and, in 
return, we extend to them the services of our larger organ- 
ization, with its purchasing, engineering, commercial, legal, 
accounting, and financial departments. The relations are, 
therefore, of mutual benefit. 


PLANT ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS. 


During the year there has been expended, in additions and 
betterments to plant, a total of $1,016,034.35. Of this amount 
$173,573.51 has been expended in land and buildings, and $366,- 
457.92 in additions to manual equipment and outside plant; 
while $476,002.92 has been advanced toward the cost of re- 
placed of manual by automatic equipment within the cities of 
Minneapolis and Saint Paul. This change will be commented 
upon later in this report. 

The following additions have been made to aerial and under- 
ground plant: 





Miles of pole line added 132.56 miles 
Miles of open wire on pole lines added.................. 1,116.40 miles 
Miles of wire in aerial cable added......................... 1,909.05 miles 
Miles of conduit (single duct) added... 33.77 miles 
Miles of wire in underground cable added.......... 9,726.38 miles 


CURRENT AND DEFERRED MAINTENANCE. 


During the year 1915, the charges against income, on account 
of current and deferred maintenance of property, aggregated 
$436,467.79. Of this amount $286,467.79 was expended in cur- 
rent maintenance, and $78,172.50 was consumed in the replace- 
ment of wornout or obsolete plant, leaving $71,827.50 to be 
added to the accumulated reserve for future renewals. The 
reserves and surplus of the company now total $1,534,565.22, 
or 17.21 per cent. of the plant and equipment in service, in- 
cluding land and buildings. 

Your directors fully recognize the economy and the necessity 
of maintaining the plant in a state of highest efficiency, for 
both the protection of the investor, and that it may render an 
efficient service to its patrons. From personal observation, and 
from the reports of examining engineers, the management is 
confident that your properties are being maintained in accord- 
ance with standard practice, and with a view to the protection 
of your interests as a stockholder. 

There are so many factors entering into the -life of a tele- 
phone plant, and conditions are so varying in different local- 
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1907 1909 1911 1913 1915 
Gross revenue .-$1,012,062.18 $1,210,399.05 $1,398,627.01 $1,577,866.74 $1,741,099.73 
Expenses 563,234.18 635,995.99 738,192.86 870,200.98 1,012,602.55 
Net revenue $ 448,828.00 $ 574,403.06 $ 660,434.15 $ 707,665.76 $ 728,497.18 
Interest 173,300.93 219,043.45 234,952.79 75,369.48 70,395.83 
Net income $ 275,527.07 $ 355,359.61 $ 425,481.36 $ 632,296.28 $ 658,101.35 
Reserves 100,000.00 153,425.34 153,274.10 170,587.68 150,000.00 
Dividends 84,165,29 151,934.27 172,207.26 361,708.60 373,397.33 
Balance to surplus $ 91,361.78 $ 50,000.00 $ 100,000.00 $ 100,000.00 $ 134,704.02 











Comparative Revenue at Two-Year Intervals, 1907 to 1915, Excluding Subsidiary and Affiliated Companies. 


ties, located at ‘the head of navigation on the Great Lakes, 
re distributing centers for the northwestern states. Their 
nportance has been recognized by such industries as the 
Jnited States Steel Corporation, which has recently invested 
there approximately $20,000,000 in facilities for handling the 


ities, due to climatic and soil conditions, percentage of under- 

ground plant, type of equipment, and character of maintenance, 

that appraisal engineers and supervising commissions have 

found it impracticable to determine upon a uniform percentage 
(Continued on page 37.) 

















“Telephony’s’ Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 





Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

357. Explain the action of the repeating coil of the cir- 
cuit presented in Fig. 139. 

358. What expedient is used to obviate the inductive re- 
actance of the supervisory relay in the circuit of Fig. 138? 


Explain its operation. 


359. State the purposes of the third wire in the line circuits 
shown in Figs. 135-A and 138. What is essential at each jack? 
360. What electrical principle is involved in the creation of 


a busy test? 
361. Illustrate the application of Ohm's law to the determi- 

nation of the fall of potential in a circuit. 

CHAPTER XVI. 


362. Busy test in magneto exchanges——In magneto exchanges 


The Typical Line Circuit (Continued). 


this battery, common to all the lines, is provided for busy test 
purposes alone. The other terminal of the battery, as shown, 
is always connected to the sleeve of all plugs whether they are 
idle or engaged. This may be through the supervisory lamp or 
through a plain resistance, but it is always found on the sleeve 
of all regular connecting cord plugs, at all times. A plug, in- 
serted in any one of the jacks of a line circuit, as shown at A, 
Fig. 141, causes current to flow from the common battery 
through resistance, D, the sleeve of the engaged jack A, the 
sleeve of the plug, the resistance C, to the other pole of the 
battery. It must be remembered that the resistances D and C 
may be either relay windings, ordinary resistance coils, or C 
may be the miniature lamp used for the supervisory signal. In 
fact, in the various systems of switchboard circuits, any or all 


of these arrangement are to be met with. 


When the plug is at rest in the jack at A, the sleeve of the 
engaged jack, 4, and the positive terminal, G, of the battery, 
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Fig. 141. Theory of the Multiple Busy Test. 


will show a difference of potential dependent for its value in 
volts upon the strength of the current flow and the resistance 
of D. Suppose that each plug just before being used by an 
operator to complete a connection was connected by the list- 


ening key through its tip with the positive terminal, G, of the 
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battery. When the sleeve of any of the multiple jacks of the 
engaged line is touched with the tip of such a plug, a flow of 
current is produced from the tip of the plug to the test of the 
jack or the point of lower potential K. 

363. 


of current, carried through a third winding of an opera- 


How the busy signal is given the operator—This flow 


tor’s induction coil as shown, would produce an instantaneous 
current in the winding each time that contact occurred with 
K. An instantaneous current in one winding of an induction 
coil will always produce an induced current in the secondary. 
If the secondary current be led through an operator’s head re- 
ceiver, it will produce an audible click. 

The test for a busy line in al] multiple switchboards is the 
presence or absence of an audible click in the operator’s re- 
ceiver produced in a way very similar to the one illustrated. 
Exact details of actual circuit wiring are not as shown, but the 
principle illustrated is always used. 

364. Necessity for uniform busy test condition—A little 
consideration will show that any engaged line must positively 
test busy to all operators just as soon as the plug is inserted in 
either the answering jack or in one of the multiple jacks. For 
instance, suppose that a subscriber in calling the exchange, has 
his receiver off the hook and that an operator has attended to 
She 


It is clearly neces- 


his call to the extent of inserting the answering plug. 
has not, however, asked him for his order. 
sary, to prevent some other operator from inserting a plug into 
another jack of the line during the short time, that the sub- 
scriber wait for the answering operator. 

In the case of a subscriber called by another, who has not 
yet removed his receiver from the hook in answering, it is 
imperative that his line be kept clear of all other possible con- 
nections until he shall have had time to answer. In automatic 
telephone practice the very expressive word, “policing,” is 
sometimes applied to the continuous guarding of the line from 
interference, not only during actual conversation but also 
during the preliminary and incidental operations when the line 
must be denied to other calls but is not actually in use for 
telephonic transmission. 

The routine work of the telephone operator, in order to be 
done under conditions of the greatest possible efficiency, must 
be as free as possible from varying aspects of the same condi- 
tions. That is to say, the operator must be relieved, so far as 
possible, from all necessity for using discretion in regard t 
the successive steps of her work. The operations must be as 
nearly mechanical and uniform as it is possible to make them. 

365. Quality of the busy test—The busy test received from 
any engaged line must be of the same quality and strengt! 
considered as a sound in the operator’s receiver, whether the 
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line is being reserved for a called subscriber who has not an- 
swered, a calling subscriber just giving the operator his order, 
or when the actual conversation is going on. This means that 
the difference of potential between the test of the engaged line 


jack and the tip of the intruding plug must be approximately 
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Fig. 138. Three-Wire Repeating Coil Battery Feed Cord Circuit. 


the same whatever the state of progress toward the comple- 


tion of the original call. In order to insure this, special 


arrangements in several of the standard common battery 


switchboards are required. In the line and cord circuit shown 
in Fig. 138, the resistance coils, 7, which are in series with the 
supervisory lamps and the sleeve conductors of the two plugs, 
perform this function. 

366. Conditions for obtaining uniform busy test—In order 
to illustrate the regulating effect of the resistance, J, the ‘drop 
or difference of potential around the cut-off relay, B, may be 
calculated. It should be remembered that the difference of 
potential between the jack tests or thimbles of the engaged 
line and the tips of the intruding plug, is the source of the 
Should 


this difference of potential be large, the resulting busy test 


distinctive busy test click in the operator’s receiver. 
click will be strong. When it is low, on the other hand, the 
busy test is sure to be weaker. Therefore in order to main- 
tain as nearly uniform a busy test as possible under all con- 
ditions of complete or incomplete calls in this circuit, the dif- 
ference of potential around the cut-off relay, B, (Fig. 138) 
must not vary to any great extent. 

367. Busy test and differences of potential—Assume that 
the resistance of the cut-off relay, B, of each line is 30 ohms; 
that the resistance of J is always 83 ohms, that of the super- 
visory lamp, 160 ohms; and that the voltage of the common ex- 
change battery is 24. When the calling plug N has been inserted 
in a multiple jack and the called subscriber has not answered, 


the electrical condition in the supervisory lamp circuit is as fol- 
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lows: The total resistance is equal to that of the lamp, 160 
ohms, plus the resistance J, 83 ohms, and the cut-out relay B, 
30 ohms or 273 ohms. The resistance of the cord conductor and 
wiring may be disregarded for the moment, as it enters to an 
equal extent in all the conditions of both complete and incom- 
plete calls. 

At a battery voltage of 24, according to Ohm’s law, this 
allows a current of 24/273 (approximately 0.088) ampere to 
flow through the supervisory lamp and the cut-off relay. Since 
the resistance of the cut-off relay is 30 ohms, the difference of 
potential around it, according to Ohm’s law, (Volts=ohms 
amperes) is 300.088 or 2.64. 

When the conditions are such as have been assumed, the 
will 


test click such as will be produced in her telephone receiver 


operator, upon testing a busy line, receive a_ busy 


by a difference of potential of 2.64 volts between the jack test 
and plug tip. After the called subscriber has answered, the 
conditions of the circuit, due to the closing of the normally 
When the 
supervisory relay, D, is operated and the contact at O is made 


open relay contact at O are somewhat different. 


by its armature, the lamp, H, is darkened owing to the shunt- 
ing or robbing effect of the resistance, J. In other words, the 
current that before this had to flow through the lamp, now has 
an alternative path through J. 

In order that the lamp may be effectively darkened when 
this condition exists, the resistance of J is intentionally made 
so low that by far the greater part of the current is diverted 
by it from the lamp. Assume that the resistance of J is 40 
ohms. After the operation of the supervisory relay, the joint 
resistance of the supervisory lamp and J in parallel is equal 
to the product of their resistances divided by the sum or (40X 
160) +(40+160) which is equal to 32 ohms. 

In place of the lamp in the battery circuit through the cut- 
off relay, B, it will be necessary, under this condition, to in- 
sert this joint resistance, 32 ohms. This reduces the total 
resistance of the test circuit after the subscriber has an- 
swered, from 273 ohms to a new total of only 145 ohms. The 
current strength in the test circuit is correspondingly in- 
creased to 24/145 or 0.165 ampere. This, in turn, increases the 
difference of potential around the cut-off relay to 300.165 or 


4.95 volts. 
(To be Continued.) 


A Tale of the Northwest 


The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co.—A Great Achievement 
By J. C. Kelsey 


\ knock at the door—a timid knock by a modest young 
in. The lady of the house is called. She responds with 
me asperity because door bells ring many times during 
day. But she is disarmed, mollified even, by this at- 
ctive, red-cheeked young man, who modestly says: 
‘adam, I am taking a telephone census. What telephone 
you have?” 
“IT have a Tri-State telephone and cannot get along 
‘ithout it.” 
Ah! You have a Tri-State telephone. So have I, and 
zives us great service. But I greatly fear the new auto- 


vatic telephone which they propose to install, as it is an 
‘perimental telephone that scientists say is yet to be 
demonstrated.” 


o 





Whereupon, Mr. Bell Agent—who else would take a 
telephone census in 1916?—launches upon the merits and 
demerits of automatic telephone service, and bows him- 
self out of the house. 

By this alleged census taking, the smooth, red-cheeked 
young man has been given a chance to frighten the 
woman whe finds the Tri-State telephone valuable. The 
woman, being human, may be susceptible to such ex- 
temporaneous (?) suggestion and some work is cut out for 
the Independent telephone company to convince the sub- 
scriber that the automatic telephone will work at all. 

The grand and universal Bell system, not having divine 
guidance on automatic telephone systems, has never been 
able to develop success even though millions of dollars 
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have been spent in automatic development. Consequently, 
rosy-cheeked young men go from door to door, trying to 
undermine things which have been accomplished. Truly, 
it is an expensive thing to do but, it undoubtedly, is classed 
as constructive work. New York defines anything as con- 
structive which tends to destroy a competitor. 


The first company in the Northwest was naturally the 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co., the Bell licensee. 
It operated a few exchanges in Minnesota and built long 
distance lines about the state as early as 1897. 

The organization of the new Tri-State (Independent) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. found the usual results of 
telephone monopoly—a few telephones on grounded lines, 
and Blake telephones at that. 

The Northwestern (Bell) system would have been utterly 
forsaken and financially ruined if left to its own resources. 
Money was poured in from the parent company; plants 
were purchased and purchased again, until the licensee 
company could begin to stand on its own legs, possibly to 
walk from chair to chair, if mother were close enough to 
encourage such a walk. 

After paying 5 per cent. dividends in 1914, this Bell 
company, operating in three states, had $171.59 left, which 
goes to remind us that the Central Union (Bell), operating 
in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, once had $10 left after one 
year’s operation. Surely, with six states earning $181.59 in 
one year, the public must realize that the so-called Bell 
monopoly is somewhat of a misnomer. 


All your life you have heard and read a great deal of 
“universal” talk about maintenance, depreciation and other 
expense items. If you believed what you read and heard, 
you would think that the Independent telephone company 
did not maintain its plant, had no operators and never 
heard of a depreciation reserve fund. 

For years, Bell interests have declaimed that Independ- 
ent properties were only built to sell to them at fancy 
prices and were never kept up. Just to show the reader 
that there is the usual degree of correctness in this as- 
sumption the following tables are given. The gross earn- 
ings of the two companies stand side by side in detail: 
Northwestern Tri-State 

(Bell) (Independent) 
$26.03 
6.29 


Rentals 


Total per station $32.32 

It is seen that Bell rentals are lower than the In- 
dependent, all of which is explained by the fact that this 
Bell licensee, in spite of its much vaunted universal service, 
apparently finds it necessary to cut rates or give free serv- 
ice in competitive centers. 

Toll earnings of the Bell licensee are higher, naturally 
because their lines are more far-reaching. However, the 
discrepancy would be greater if the parent company paid 
proper terminal fees to its licensee. It will be remembered 
that the Bell of Missouri at St. Louis earned $9.15 on one 
month’s business between St. Louis and New York, about 
one-half of one per cent. of the business done. 


Going further into the scale of expenses, the following 
details will be of interest: 
Northwestern 
(Bell) 
$4.93 
6.76 
3.24 
1.07 


Tri-State 
(Independent) 
$5.32 
6.39 
3.96 
1.92 


Maintenance 
Traffic 
Commercial 
General 














Total $16.00 $17.59 
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It will be observed that when it comes to the fundamen- 
tals of telephone operating, there seems to be no great 
difference between divine right and ordinary human rights. 
But such a table as just given should make the great tele- 
phone pharisee dumb for many years to come. 


Going into the question of finance, the condition of the 
Independent company is superior to that of the Bell com- 
pany. The Tri-State Independent has 18 per cent. of bor- 
rowed capital while the Bell company has 37 per cent. 

The Independent is built up by its own capital while the 
other resorted to borrowing—and 6 per cent. borrowing 
at that, greater than its dividend rate. It presents a curi- 
ous picture for the parent company to loan itself money at 
6 per cent. when Minneapolis and St. Paul banks have 
money to loan at 4 per cent. 


The Northwestern has seven dummy directors. These 
directors, when in need of money, do not have to waste 
time in discussion of ways and means to raise it—they 
merely write to father. 

As a result, its financing resembles the testimony in 
Central Union, and reads as follows: 
January 31 $ 75,000 August 
| eee $375,000 September 
I BB ccesccsictcseeatn $275,000 December 

Would not the average board of directors of some of our 
Independent telephone companies enjoy such a job as the 
Northwestern dummies? It is hoped that these dummy 
directors will take the pains to give parliamentary author- 
ity to the frequent loans, although it is certain that no 
angry minority stockholder will roll up his sleeves and 
fight over it as they are doing in the Central Union ter- 
ritory. 

Without this never-ending stream of money, the North- 
western company never would have survived the rigors 
of the campaign so successfully waged by the Tri-State 
company. The Tri-State company, in spite of great com- 
petitive handicaps, moves definitely forward, secure in the 
strength that comes to any body which gets natural ex- 
ercise. 


ee $150,000 
30..........-.$150,000 
tee 275,000 


There is another condition which, if known, would ag- 
gravate the public for its positive un-Americanism. As 
fast as the Northwestern company encounters a local con- 
dition favorable to the Tri-State company, which was 
properly earned—instead of fighting it out, it sends back 
to its indulgent parent, and the money comes to purchase 
the mooted property. 

No local company will refuse to sell when a great big 
price is offered. The condition is merely comparable to 
a rich man’s son buying his way and making it hard for 
the average person to enjoy the natural fruits of industry 
and enterprise. 

Exactly as does the Bell factory situation, this profligate 
expenditure of money should offend our national sense o! 
justice. It is un-American and contrary to what our 
Revolutionary forefathers bled for. 


In spite of this great artificial handicap, the Tri-Stat: 


Telephone & Telegraph Co. grows in a _ sturdy an 
natural fashion. The Tri-State does not aim to put ten tele 
phones in a drug store, or to litter up hallways with pa: 
stations and make up a big list of subscribers—it mere) 
attempts to keep up with the natural demands for bon 
fide subscribers. 

When the Tri-State claims 30,000 telephones in Minn: 
apolis, it means that there are 30,000 telephones in us 
by the public and paid for. It does not have to keep 1 
appearances but works earnestly for the benefit, of t! 
public and stockholder alike. 
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The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. cannot waste 
money because it has no rich relatives in productive 
monopoly centers such as New York and Boston and 
must make every dollar count. 


It would encourage any telephone man to see the new 
building at Minneapolis. I do not mean that such build- 
ings are a novelty because our Independent telephone 
people are moving into new exchange homes daily. But 
this building, built of concrete and brick, stands in a 
splendid city—significant of a stable business in a stable 
country, and particularly a rebuke to those who would 
try to put the American public in the hands of another 
hateful monopoly. 

It must not be forgotten that the Bell crowd is still 
dreaming of the hour when they will light a match under 
the last Independent telephone and switchboard. It must 
be realized that all the apparent solicitude for the public 
compares greatly with the cannibals fattening a mission- 
ary—they are thinking of the feast their ancestors enjoyed. 


The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. does not ren- 
der tribute to New York as does the Northwestern. Be- 
fore the Northwestern company gets credit for a dollar’s 
earnings, the parent company must be satisfied—or 
satiated. 

The parent Bell company in 1914 levied a tribute upon 
the people of the Northwest of $197,312.49. In other 
words, out of every dollar charged to Northwestern peo- 
ple for telephone service, only 95% cents are allowed to 
go to their credit. 

The Tri-State pays no tribute, it does not pay 4% per 
cent. of its gross earnings to any foreign concern for any 
fancied advantage, but distributes among the people of 
Minnesota the benefits of 100 cents on the dollar. 

That $197,312.49 is a tremendous tribute and that it is 
paid by Minnesota people without protest, is not a credit 
to the usual intelligence exercised by the North Star State. 


A little side-light on Bell financing may be seen from 
this list of two-year coupon notes in the payables of the 
Northwestern company: 

50, 10,000-pound sterling notes; 50, 5,000-pound sterling 
notes; 250, 1,000-pound sterling notes; 25, $50,000 notes; 
50, $25,000 notes; and 135, $1,000 notes—all due April 17, 
1916. 

In the report, strange to say, this amount of two-year 
paper is listed as a long-term debt. 

How many telephone men would be willing to pay 4% 
per cent. of their gross earnings for the privilege of pay- 
ing 6 per cent. on notes which must be renewed each two 
years with some material expense? 

Study the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s re- 
port and decide for yourself which company offers the 
rreatest security to the borrower: The Bell with 37 per 
ent. borrowed capital and the Tri-State with 18 per cent. 
Or, compare, if you please, the relative situations and 
see which company you would prefer to be a stockholder 
1, aside from the fact that Northwestern managed to pay 

per cent. and the Tri-State easily paid its regular 6 per 
cent. 


Tri-State Northwestern 
; (Independent) (Bell) 
NCt SGRRRE ncn. $658,101.35 $600,171.59 


lividends on_ pre- 
ferred and (6 per 





cent.) common 

stock 373,397.33 5 per cent. or 600,000.00 
vet for reserves and 

a 284,704.02 171.59 
Nenewal reserve .......... 150.000.00 


—» —= 


gk eT ae 134,704.02 
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It is plain that the Tri-State company offers the greatest 
margin of safety to the stockholder. However, there is no 
Bell stockholder in Minnesota and my argument is wasted. 

It is a good plan to compare things occasionally. Not 
only in gross results, but in net results. Net results count 
the most and are what get under the appearance of things 
and expose the real and the sham. Extensive publicity 
will not conceal the sores of low net earnings—they speak 
for themselves. 

How can any group of men preach telephone monopoly, 
or put on great airs of superiority or power when the net 
earnings on natural monopoly property do not greatly ex- 
ceed 4 per cent.? 

It simply means that when the dear public goes clear 
to sleep under the beguiling music, they will wake up to 
a big increase in telephone rates. No concern can go on 
forever claiming to be a giant on 4 per cent. net earn- 
ings. 


I cannot help but say that the public deserves more than 
that for listening to the siren Bell song. But the way 
that leads to the Bell goal is narrow and crooked and 
toilsome. The present generation of Bell bosses may get 
a peep of the promised land, but they will never set foot 
upon it. 


MORAL: Comparisons are sometimes odious. 





Construction Activities of La Crosse Telephone Co. 

The La Crosse Telephone Co., of La Crosse, Wis., is 
doing considerable work in the way of private branch ex- 
change installations and also intercommunicating systems. 
It is installing a private branch exchange in the La Crosse 
hotel and also one in the new Linker hotel, La Crosse, 
Wis. An intercommunicating system, in cable, is being 
installed in the St. Frances’ hospital additions, and one was 
just recently installed in the state normal school. The 
new Office building of the Standard Oil Co. has: been 
equipped with an intercommunicating system. 

Employes of the company are at present installing a new 
intercommunicating system in the store of the Young- 
Quinlan Co. at Minneapolis, Minn., which was purchased 
through the La Crosse Telephone Co. The Spence-McCord 
Drug Co. has also placed an order for an interior inter- 
communicating system. 





Athens County Home Telephone Co. Prosperous. 

The Athens County Home Telephone Co., of Athens, 
Ohio, reports 2,176 telephones in service March 1, hav- 
ing made a gain of 140 new subscribers since January 10, 
when the last directory was issued. In Athens there is now 
one telephone for every four people and the traffic is in- 
creasing steadily. The growth of the company is being 
financed through surplus earnings. The prosperity of this 
company is rather remarkable when it is considered that 
much of this growth has been made through several 
periods of business depression—Athens county being 
largely a mining community. 





Operators’ Meeting at Clinton, Mo. 

Secretary Shields R. Smith, of the Sixth District Missouri 
Independent Telephone Association, has announced that an 
operators’ meeting will be held at the Cozart hotel, Clinton, 
Mo., on April 27, to continue the work of instructing oper- 
ators in local and long distance rules. The meeting will 
start promptly at 9:30 a. m. and continue all day. 





Pioneer Bell Takes Over Bristow (Okla.) Plant. 

A deal was recently consummated whereby the Pioneer 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. took over the property of the 
Bristow (Okla.) Telephone Co. with some 400 subscribers. 
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Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts 
in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities and Actions of City Councils Relative 
to Franchises, Rates and Service 


Hearing on Inductive Interference Investigation in Iowa. 

The hearing on the investigation of inductive interfer- 
ence with high tension power lines in the state of Iowa 
was resumed by the Iowa Railroad Commission on April 3. 
The question before the railroad commission .is whether 
electric power companies, when receiving franchises, should 
agree or be ordered to pay the expense of rebuilding rural 
grounded telephone lines which might be put out of service 
by the construction of electric lines in the immediate 
vicinity. 

Attorneys for the electric power companies contend that 
they should have equal rights on the highway with tele- 
phone companies. In arguments made at the hearing last 
week, it was declared by the transmission line attorneys 
that if telephone lines were not properly constructed so as 
to withstand the electric disturbance incident to the opera- 
‘tion of transmission lines along the same highway the 
telephone companies should rebuild at their own expense. 
They contended that making a metallic circuit of a ground- 
ed system will overcome the difficulty. The cost of re- 
building is said to be $65 a mile. 

The following witnesses were placed on the stand by 
the power interests: John C. Leisenring, engineer with 
the Illinois Traction Co.; F. B. Mahoney, of the Cedar 
Valley Hydraulic Co.; A. W. Jones, general manager of 
the Peterson Power & Milling Co.; C. A. Sears, general 
superintendent of the Mississippi Power Co., at Keokuk; 
John B. Taylor, electrical engineer, of New York city; 


John M. Drabelle, engineer of the Iowa Railway & Light 
Co., of Cedar Rapids. 
The companies declared that there had been no court 


decisions on inductive interference in the state of Iowa, 
whereupon H. L. Beyer, representing the Independent tele- 
phone companies of the state, and H. W. Byers, of Des 
Moines, representing a group of rural lines, produced a 
copy of Judge Henry Silwold’s ruling in the Mahaska coun- 
ty district court. By this decision the Oskaloosa Traction 
& Light Co. is ordered to pay $1,020 to rebuild rural tele- 
phone lines which were put out of service by the construc- 
tion of a transmission line along the same highway occu- 
pied by the telephone wires. 

Mr. Byers showed the commission that Iowa has more 
rural telephones than New York, and that the type of rural 
telephone construction in the East is no better than that 
of Iowa, where the use of the telephone is more extensive 
than in many Eastern states. 

Prof. A. H. Ford, of the Electrical Engineering Depart- 
ment of the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, was called 
to the stand by the commission, and stated that he had 
made some laboratory experiments with a plan he had for 
reducing inductive interference on grounded lines, and 
stated that he desired to make some tests of his plan to 
determine its practical efficiency. He further stated that 
his department at the state university was prepared to con- 
duct some exhaustive tests on means for reducing inductive 
interference if the interests affected would make some con- 
tributions to provide for the building of experimental lines, 
etc. A committee was appointed, consisting of one repre- 
sentative from each of the interests affected, to confer with 
Prof. Ford as to his plans, the scope of the work, and its 
practicability. 

Evidence was submitted by the power engineers, showing 
that there are cases of parallelism between high tension 


lines and telephone lines where the telephone service, 
though appreciably affected, is not substantially interfered 
with. 

The last of the evidence was submitted Tuesday evening, 
April 4. Legal arguments are to be heard later, probably 
some time in May. 





Hearing in Pittsburgh Rate Case. 

A hearing as to the rates of the Central District Tele- 
phone Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., was held before the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Service Commission, at Pittsburgh, on Tues- 
day, April 11, having been called on complaint of the city, 
through the chamber of commerce. Commissioner William 
A. Magee presided. Attorney R. V. Marye, of New York, 
appeared as counsel for the telephone company, while As- 
sistant City Solicitor C. R. Robinson represented the com- 
plainants. 

Testimony was introduced to the effect that Pittsburgh 
telephone rates are higher than those of large cities, even 
New York and Chicago, and that, other than cities which 
have only unlimited service, Seattle is the only city in the 
United States which has a higher rate than Pittsburgh. 

In his opening remarks Attorney Robinson said it was 
the object of the complainants to show the rates in the 
Pittsburgh district are higher than those in other districts, 
and that if the rates are based on valuation of property 
they are excessive and unreasonable. He requested the com- 
mission to compare the rates, not individually, but from the 
profit derived from the entire district. 

Attorney Marye protested against the hearing. He based 
his protest on the fact that three years ago a tentative scale 
was drawn up at the instance of the commission, and met 
with its approval. He also declared that the rulings of 
the commission say that until rates are proven unreason- 
able, they are reasonable. The protest was overruled, and 
the examination of witnesses began. 

Allen C. Morse, of Cleveland, Ohio, was called for the 
complainants. He identified several exhibits showing the 
number of telephones in relation to population, rates, etc. 
An objection by Attorney Marye that these exhibits had 
no bearing on the hearing was overruled. According to the 
exhibits and testimony of the witness, the rate in Pittsburgh 
was shown to be higher both for business and residence 
telephones than in any other city. The witness said that 
in Cleveland the growth in population and in telephones 
is much the same as in Pittsburgh, and that in Clevelan: 
the rate for unlimited business telephones is $84. In Cir 
cinnati, for similar service, he said, the rate is $100; i: 
Boston, $125; in St. Louis, $60, and in Los Angeles, $75. 

Under further examination, Mr. Morse said that there a 
only three cities in the United States having a higher ra 
for unlimited residence service than Pittsburgh. In Clev 
land this rate is $48 in comparison with $57 in Pittsburg 
and for two-party line it is $37 in Cleveland, compared wit’ 
$48 in Pittsburgh. In Detroit, he said, the rate is $42 f 
unlimited service on a single line and $36 for a two-par 
line. It was testified that in New York the telephone ¢ 
velopment is eight times the development in Pittsbur; 
but the rates are lower. Similar comparisons were mez 
at considerable length. 

Attorney Marye brought out, in cross-examining } 
Morse, that the exhibits used as a basis for comparison 
rates were incomplete and could not be properly appli: 
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He said that Mr. Morse had used the population as a basis 
for his figures, without regard for the area covered and the 
character of the population. On further examination Mr. 
Morse stated that these elements would have some effect. 
Attorney Marye questioned the witness about service and 
rates in various cities throughout the country, both where 
there are competing companies and where but one com- 
pany has a franchise. In most instances it was shown that 
the rate is fixed jointly by the city and telephone company. 

Attorney Robinson submitted an exhibit of the ratio of 
development of telephone service in cities throughout the 
country. Attorney Marye questioned the accuracy of this 
exhibit, as it had not been taken from the records in the 
congressional library at Washington. 

W. B. Clarkson, division manager of the Central District 
Telephone Co., was the last witness called. He testified as 
to the extent of the Pittsburgh district of the company’s 
lines. 





Hearing on Colorado Telephone Investigation. 

The Colorado Public Utilities Commission resumed its 
hearing on the state-wide investigation of the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. on April 3. Roderick 
Reid, general auditor for the Mountain States company, was 
placed on the witness stand. He fixed 6 per cent. as the 
proper interest to be allowed during construction of plants, 
when figuring the reproduction cost for rate-making pur- 
poses. In this connection he discussed “working capital.” 

“Tn a rate-making case,” explained Mr. Reid, “after deter- 
mining the reproduction cost of the property, working cap- 
ital is that amount necessarily added to arrive at the total 
value on which the company should be permitted to earn.” 
He submitted a mass of tabulated figures, taken from the 
books and records of the company, to substantiate his con- 
clusions, which were that $575,448.71 should be accepted as 
a reasonable working capital for the operation of the com- 
pany’s business in Colorado at the present time. 

Mr. Reid gave the life of a telephone property at 16 
years. This, he testified, is the average time in which every 
item of physical property in a telephone plant in this coun- 
try has to be replaced. 

Murray McNeill, construction engineer for the company, 
testified as to the manner in which the company had fixed 
the valuation of its physical property outside of Denver. 





Reduction of Telephone Rates in Baltimore, Asked. 

A petition requesting a material reduction in the tele- 
phone rates in Baltimore City, Md., was recently filed with 
the Maryland Public Service Commission by Attorneys H. 
Findlay French and Ogle Marbury, counsel for the Pro- 
tective Telephone Association of Baltimore City. 

The petition asserts that at the present rates the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. is making a profit of 12 
per cent. on the capital invested in Baltimore City, whereas 
the accepted legitimate profit of such a corporation should 
not exceed 8 per cent. 

The petition is the result of the decision of the service 
commission on March 8. In this decision the commission 
stated that while rates throughout the state as a whole 
were not excessive, this did not abrogate the commission’s 
right to take up, investigate or order changed the rates 
in specific localities that might later be brought to its at- 
tention. 

The Protective Telephone Association asserts in its peti- 
tion that the public service commission fixed the physical 
valuation of the telephone property in Baltimore City at 
$5,315,224 and that to this is added the value of the in- 
tangibles—namely, $670,495—bringing the total city valua- 
tion to $5,985,719. 

The returns for Baltimore City, says the petition, show 
earnings of 12 per cent. on the valuation. In Baltimore it 
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is asserted, the telephone company earned $1,650,000 in 
three years, as against $592,000 earned in other portions of 
the state, although only 53 per cent. of the total property 
is located in the city. 

It is further stated that the toll revenue for three 
years was $1,915,000, and that though most of this business 
originated in Baltimore, the city was credited with but 
$244,000. Exception is also taken to the telephone com- 
pany’s methods of setting aside reserves for depreciation. 
It is said that $400,000 more was charged against Balti- 
more City in three years for depreciation than elsewhere 
in Maryland, while as a matter of fact the depreciation in 
the city is less than in the towns and rural districts. 

The petition aileges discrimination and asks an investi- 
gation. 

If the commission acts upon the petition it will mean 
a reopening of the case which originated three years ago 
with the complaint of the same association. As previously 
reported in TELEPHONY, this case was expanded into an 
investigation covering the telephone company’s property 
in the entire state, consuming over two years. It was only 
recently concluded by the filing of the service commission’s 
opinion that the company’s rates, in general, were not ex- 
cessive. 





Kansas Mutuals Appeal to Governor on Mutual Question. 

The Kansas Association of Mutual Telephone Com- 
panies, through its president, J. B. Shields, of Lost Springs, 
and its secretary, M. H. Rice, of Delphos, has appealed to 
Governor Capper against the attitude of the public util- 
ities commission toward mutual companies. 

The trouble seems to hinge on the definition of a 
mutual telephone company. The utilities 
mutual telephone companies as follows: 

“That mutual telephone companies, for the purposes of 
this act, shall be understood to. mean any co-operative 
telephone company operating only for the mutual benefit 
of its subscribers without profit other than in the service 
rendered.” 

The commission has taken the position that the legisla- 
ture intended to place all telephone companies serving the 
public, other than its members, for pay, under the control 
of the commission. As expressed in the letter filed with 
the governor, the Mutual association interprets the law as 
follows: 

“While a mutual company may derive some profit from 
toll service or from rented telephones, where the parties 
refuse to buy a share of stock or a membership, or from 
the sale of telephone materials, we contend that it is a 
mutual telephone in the meaning of the law, so long as its 
income is used to pay running expenses, the upkeep of the 
system and for improvements for the benefit of their sub- 
scribers.” 

Under the commission’s interpretation, the Delphos com- 
pany, managed by Mr. Rice, secretary of the association, 
is filing its rates and annual reports with the commission. 
For the fiscal year 1915 its report shows 163 members of 
the association, and 575 subscribers. Its operating revenues 
totaled $7,369, of which $876 was from toll service. 

“If any company or mutual association believes the com- 
mission is wrong in its interpretation of the law, the way 
is open to test it in the courts,” said John M. Kinkel, one 
of the members of the commission, in reference to the 
matter. “It is the policy of this commission to render every 
possible assistance to all associations or organizations 
maintained for the purpose of obtaining the most efficient 
telephone service at a minimum price. We have no per- 
sonal animus in the matter. 

“But when such associations widen their sphere of activ- 
ity and undertake to serve other subscribers than their 


act defines 
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own members—4n other words, the public—and to charge 
consideration therefor, they have from every legal view- 


point destroyed their mutuality and are operating for profit 
other than the service rendered, and therefore are under 
the jurisdiction of the commission.” 





Service Complaint at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, Dismissed. 

The Idaho Public Utilities Commission has handed down 
an order and opinion on the complaint of the city of 
Coeur d’Alene vs. the Interstate Utilities Co., which the 
commission orders dismissed. The complaint charges that 
the defendant had no valid franchise from the city authoriz- 
ing it to do business within its limits; that the rates it 
charged were unreasonable, exorbitant and excessive and 
that by reason of such rates some patrons had discon- 
tinued the use of their telephones. 

The defendant company admitted in reply to the com- 
plaint that the service has been bad, but gave as the rea- 
son the overhauling of the switchboard and the remodel- 
ing of the entire central office equipment. 

The commission states in its order that the officers of 
the company appear to be making an honest effort to 
overcome all the difficulties in regard to the service. The 
city complained bitterly against the elimination of the four- 
party service from the telephone service. The same 
service was eliminated from the 15 other exchanges it 
operates in northern Idaho. The commission holds this 
class of service was discontinued with the object of render- 
ing more efficient service. 

The commission says, in part: 

“From all the evidence in this case, the commission 
finds that the rates, tolls, rental and charges of the de- 
fendant company at Coeur d’Alene are not unreasonably 
high and exorbitant and that the complaint of the plaintiff 
herein should be dismissed without prejudice.” 





Telephone Investigation to be Made in New Jersey. 

The New Jersey State Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners has announced that it will begin, on April 26, 
a state-wide investigation into the rates charged by the 
New York Telephone Co., and the Delaware & Atlantic 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. The New York company 
operates in north New Jersey, while the latter company 
operates in the southern part of the state. 

This announcement followed the action of the state 
legislature in appropriating $10,000 so as to enable the 
board of public utility commissioners to make this in- 
vestigation. April 26 has been fixed as the date for the 
first hearing in the matter. 





Interstate Merger Up to Department of Justice. 

The officials of the Interstate Independent Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Aurora, Ill, have applied to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for a ruling as to the legality of the pro- 
posed sale of the securities of the Interstate company 
and the Northwestern Telephone Co. to the Atlantic & 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., a holding company 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. As pre- 
viously reported in TELEPHONY, this merger was approved 
by the Illinois Public Utilities Commission in January 
and now only awaits the sanction of the attorney general 
before it can be effected. 





Hearing on Owatonna (Minn.) Physical Connection Case. 

A hearing was held by the Minnesota Railway & Ware- 
house Commission, April 3 to 6, in St. Paul, on the petition 
of the City of Owatonna for a physical connection between 
the toll lines of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and the local exchange of the Northwestern (Bell) Tele- 
Guy H. Pratt, 


phone Exchange Co. at. Owatonna, Minn. 
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general commercial superintendent of the Northwestern 
group of Bell companies, presented assumptions of loss. 
and injury and financial calculations thereof, while Chief 
Engineer A. S. Rogers and Superintendent of Traffic A. S. 
Kelley brought out the engineering and traffic difficulties 
which might arise if the connection were ordered. 

This hearing was devoted exclusively to the taking of 
the testimony of the Bell company, but the hearing will be 
resumed on May 22, at which time the City of Owatonna 
and the Tri-State company will be given an opportunity to 
present their sides of the case. 





Michigan Telephone Merger Upheld by Supreme Court. 

The attempt of the Michigan Independent Telephone & 
Traffic Association, of Grand Rapids, to prevent the 
merger of the Southern Michigan Telephone Co. and the 
Michigan State Telephone Co., in St. Joseph and Branch 
counties, has failed. The Traffic association contended 
that the merger interfered with contracts which it had 
with the two companies and appealed to the supreme court 
from the order of the railroad commission. The Michigan 
Supreme Court held that the contracts are not in any way 
abridged. 





Reduction in Insurance Rate in Missouri. 

The Missouri Telephone Association filed a complaint 
with the Missouri Insurance Department, at Jefferson City, 
alleging that the rates as charged by insurance companies 
on “use and occupancy” insurance are excessive. A _ hear- 
ing was held and testimony introduced to show that the 
rate as charged in that state for this class of insurance 
was higher than that charged in other states for similar 
insurance. After an investigation the insurance depart- 
ment ordered a lower rating, with a reduction of approxi- 
mately 38 per cent. “Use and occupancy” insurance cover 
the loss that would be caused by the stopping of rental 
or other revenue from telephone service during the period 
that a company would be unable to furnish service to its 
subscribers by reason of the central office or switchboard 
being destroyed or damaged by fire. 





Retention of Telephone Supervision Favored. 

By the terms of a new bill prepared in Massachusetts 
by the special committee on commissions, the Massachu- 
setts Public Service Commission is to be reorganized into 
a board of three members, but the regulation of telephone 
and telegraph companies will remain with the commission 
instead of being transferred to the Gas & Electric Light 
Commission. 

The members of the new board are to hold office for 
three years instead of five, and the salaries are to be $7,500 
for the chairman instead of $8,500 as at present, and 
$7,000 instead of $8,000 for associate commissioners. By 
the new bill, the salaries of the commissioners will be 
paid from the tax levy of the state. Other expenses of the 
board will be assessed upon the corporations regulated 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 


ARIZONA. 

April: The Arizona, California & Nevada Telephone © 
having filed a new schedule of rates for Kingman, Ariz., an 
it appearing to the commission that an advance in rates woul 
result, the commission ordered a suspension of all the rates | 
question, pending a further hearing which will be had to d 
termine their reasonableness. 

CALIFORNIA. 

March: The commission authorized the Klamath Telepho: 
& Telegraph Co. to sell its west Siskiyou system to the Siskiy: 
Telephone Co. for $6,000. 

FLorRIDA. 

April 11: Hearing in the matter of free or reduced servi: 
given and discriminations in service and rates for service ma 
by the Home Telephone Co., of Jacksonville. Notice No. 105. 
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GEORGIA. 

March: The commission authorized the Consolidated Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Thomasville, Ga. to standardize 
its business telephone rates at Morven, Cooledge, Sales City, 
Smithville and Leesburg. This will mean the establishment of 
a net rate of $2.50 instead of $2 at these places. 

IDAHO. ; 

April 1: The commission dismissed the complaint of the city 
of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, against the Interstate Utilities Co. 

ILLINOIS. 


April 7: Sale of line equipment by the Bureau County In- 
dependent Telephone Co., to the Granville Telephone Co., ap- 
roved. 
7 April 7: Certificate of convenience and necessity granted to 
the Blue Mound Telephone Co., organized to take over a part- 
nership. 

April 7: Permission granted Chicago Telephone Co. and 


the Farmers’ New Era Telephone Co., of Hebron, IIl., to op- 
erate their lines in connection with each other. 

April 7:° Sale by receivers of the Central Union Telephone 
Co., to the Mt. Pulaski Telephone & Electric Co., of tele- 
phone circuits extending from Mt. Pulaski to Lincoln, approved. 

April 7: Hearing on complaint of the Astoria Telephone 
Co. and Vermont Telephone Co. vs. the Central Illinois Public 
Service Co., relative to electric transmission wires of the re- 
spondent company. Case No. 4,443. 

April 12: Hearing in the case of the Coon Brothers Tele- 
phone Co., of Rantoul, Ill, vs. the Potomac Telephone Co., 
asking permission to discontinue free service between Arm- 
strong and Penfield. Case No. 4,341. 

April 12: Hearing in the case of the Chicago Telephone Co. 
vs. the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. The complainant alleges 
that the defendant is invading the territory of the complainant 
in furnishing telephone service and that the respondent is op- 
erating a telephone business in the state of Illinois without 
a certificate of convenience and necessity. Case No. 4,685. 

April 13: Hearing on application of the Chicago Tunnel Co. 
to sell and of the Chicago Telephone Co. to buy, certain prop- 
erty owned by tunnel company in the city of Chicago. Case 


No. 4,895. 
KANSAS. 


April: In the application of the Whitewater Telephone Co., 
by J. D. Joseph, its secretary, for permission to increase its rates 
at Whitewater 25 cents per month, the commission ordered the 
company to spend 60 days in trying to collect the $5,745 of un- 
collected bills as shown on its ledgers and to cease paying divi- 
dends “until the books and records actually show a profit legally 
earned” sufficient to justify the dividends. At the end of 60 
days the company is to report progress to the commission. 

April 3: The commission approved the sale of the Clay Cen- 
ter (Kan.) Telephone Co. to the United Telephone Co., of 
Abilene, Kan. 

April 25: Hearing on application of the Missouri & Kansas 
Telephone Co. for permission to change its rates in the city of 
Wellington. 

MARYLAND. 

April 4: Petition filed by the Protective Telephone Associa- 
tion of Baltimore City alleging that the rates of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. in Baltimore City are excessive and 
asking that an investigation be made. 

: MINNESOTA. 

May 22: Continued hearing on the petition of the City of 
Owatonna for a physical connection between the toll lines of 
the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the local ex- 
change of the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. at Owa- 
tonna, Minn. The testimony of the Bell company was taken 
at the hearing held April 3 to 6 and the testimony of the City 
of Owatonna and the Tri-State company will be heard on May 
99 


MIssourI. 

April 4: The commission dismissed without prejudice the 

application of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. for in- 
creases in telephone rates at Parsons and Weir. 
_April 4: The commission dismissed the complaint of the 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., of Sheldon, Mo., vs. the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway Co., in which the complainant asked that 
the defendant be ordered to install its telephone in the railway 
company’s depot at Sheldon. Finding that the complainant is a 
strictly mutual organization, and not under its jurisdiction, the 
commission dismissed the complaint. Case No. 779. 

May 1: Hearing on application of the Home Telephone Co., 
of Joplin, Mo., for a permanent increase in rates. 

NEBRASKA. 

March: Application filed by the Nebraska Telephone Co. for 
permission to cancel rates of $2 and $1.25 for grounded service 
at Lexington, used by seven subscribers. The rates for metallic 
service are $2.50 and $1.50, the increase having been approved 
by the commission some time ago. 
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NEw JERSEY. 
April 26: Hearing on state-wide investigation into the rates 
charged by the New York Telephone Co. and the Delaware & 
Atlantic Telegraph & Telephone Co. in the state of New Jersey. 


OHIO. 

April 10: The commission granted the application of the 
Hudson Telephone Co., of Hudson, Ohio, for authority to issue 
$25,000 6 per cent. preferred capital stock to be exchanged, at 
par, for the company’s outstanding issue of 6 per cent. non- 
participating preferred capital stock of the total par value of 
$25,000. Case No. 679. 

April 11: The commission authorized David R. Forgan, 
Edgar S. Bloom and Frank F. Fowle, receivers for the Central 
Union Telephone Co., to sell and convey to the Antwerp (Ohio) 
Telephone Co. the short toll circuit in Paulding County, Ohio, 
extending from the village of Hicksville to the exchange of 
Antwerp company. It also authorized the Cegtral Union and 
Antwerp telephone companies to retain the physical connection 
between their respective telephone plants and systems and to 
continue to interchange service. Order No. 803. 

April 12: The commission granted the joint application of 
the Central District Telephone Co. and the Knoxville Rural 
Telephone Co. for the approval of an agreement for the in- 
terchange of traffic, dated December 1, 1915. Order No. 815. 

May 3: Postponed hearing on the protest of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Telephone Co. against the tentative valuation of its 
property by the commission. 

OKLAHOMA. 

April: Hearing in the case of the Cherokee Rural Telephone 
Co. and the Cherokee & Byron Mutual Telephone Co., et al., 
Byron vs. the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. for additional 
evidence under remand by the supreme court. 

OREGON. 

March 28: Petition filed by the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. of Portland, alleging unfair rates in Albany by the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

April 17: Hearing of complaint asking for an interchange 
of telephone service between the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Port- 
land, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

April 11: Hearing on complaint filed with the commission 
by the city of Pittsburgh, through the chamber of commerce, 
against the rates of the Central District Telephone Co. 

WASHINGTON. 

May 21: Hearing at Olympia on investigation of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the state of Washington. At 
this hearing the commission will consider the matter of rates; 
the question of segregation of properties used for local and toll 
service in the large cities of the state; and the question of 
discrimination and of switching rates on farmers’ lines. 

WISCONSIN. 

April 5: Hearing in re application of the Equity Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates. U—912. 

April 13: Hearing in the case of the City of Lancaster vs. 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. and the Farmers Telephone Co., 
in regard to service and physical connection. U—871. 

April 13: Hearing in the case of the American Society of 
Equity vs. the St. Croix Telephone Co., et al., in regard to other 
line charges. U—905. 

April 13: Hearing at Fairchild, Wis., in re application of 
a Mondovi Telephone Co. for authority to increase rates. 

—888. 

April 20: Hearing in the case of the Lancaster Light & 
Power Co. vs. the Platteville, Rewey & Ellenboro Telephone 
Co., in regard to inductive interference. U—910. 

April 21: Hearing in the case of Nels Simonson vs. the St. 
Croix Valley Telephone Exchange, in regard to refusal of 
service. U—909. 

April 21: Hearing on application of the Portage Telephone 
Co., of Portage, Wis., for authority to increase its rural rates. 
It maintains that the revenues from its rural lines do not meet 
the cost of operating them. The present rural rates are as fol- 
lows: Rural telephone, metallic circuit, $18; rural, grounded 
circuit, $15; rural companies owning and maintaining their in- 
struments and pole lines, metallic circuits, $8.50; rural com- 
panies owning and maintaining their instruments, grounded cir- 
cuits, $7.50; rural companies owning and maintaining their in- 
struments, poles, wires, $5. U—825. 

April 22: Hearing in re application of J. E. Baker, et al., 
for an order requiring physical connection between the Cadott 
Telephone Co. and the Wisconsin Telephone Co. at Stanley. 

April 24: Hearing in re alleged refusal of the Lodi Tele- 
phone Exchange to extend its telephone service to I. A. Chase 
and others. U—918. 

April 25: Hearing in the case of C. W. Croty, et al., vs. the 


Tomah Electric & Telephone Co., in regard to rates and rules 
for residence service. 


U—861. 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 


82. Into what two classes may improvements be di- 
vided? Give an illustration of each class. 
83. What attitudes do state regulating bodies adopt as 


regards investment of earnings in plant and payments of 
dividends upon the amounts so invested? 

84. What is the accepted practice as regards the provi- 
sion of funds for making extensions to a plant? 

85. What is a surplus and in what forms is it found? 

86. What method is the 
best for telephone companies to adopt? 

87. State the four principal methods of marketing se- 
curities and their adaptability to the telephone field. 


How are reserves invested? 


CHAPTER VII. Marketing Securities (Continued). 


88. Bond Houses—Bond houses do not guarantee anything 
when they undertake selling a concern’s securities—the company 
takes all the risk. The bond house gives the corporation the 
benefit of its judgment and experience only. The officers are 
supposed to be experts in valuation, and the investor is pro- 
tected by the soundness of the judgment of the bond house. It 
undertakes to make the sale of bonds successful but does not 
Many advertisements of bonds by bond 
houses are only experimental and serve as a quick means of 


guarantee to do so. 


determining a market. 

The high class bond house has a clientele which buys a cer- 
tain amount of securities as regularly as a telephone company 
Investment buyers live in New England, New 
New states 


buys telephones. 
York, Pennsylvania and many of the older states. 
are principally borrowers, even Chicago is a borrowing city 
and knows little of long-time loans. One house in New York 
is said to have over 20,000 customers who average $5,000 each 
in bond purchases every year. This means that one house alone 
must look forward to providing bonds for sale to the amount 
of $100,000,000 annually. 

89. Examination of Property by a Bond House—No bond 
house of good reputation will undertake the sale of bonds un- 
til its officials have made a strict examination. This examina- 
tion is thorough and very expensive and explains why the 
larger houses are not interested in bond issues of the average 
size. 

A corporation seeking aid from such a house must be sure 
No man of 


A large 


that its representatives bear clean reputations. 
shady reputation can have the least hope of success. 
issue of Independent telephone bonds by a New York house 





enterprises was known to be a spree drinker. 


The enterprise must be a sound one and special care must 


be made not to overstate the case, for optimism is an old, 


old story to the investment buyers. 






very nearly failed of acceptance because the manager of the 


Enthusiasm, faith, optim- 





Tax Exempt in Michigan 


United Home Telephone Company 


Muskegon, Michigan 


First Mortgage 6 Per Cent Gold Bonds 
Approved by the Michigan Railroad Commission 





Dated November 1, 1914 
Authorized, $500,000 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1. 
$1,000 with privilege of registration as to principal. 
on any interest date at 102 and interest. 


Due November 1, 1934 
Now to be issued, $200,000 


Denominations $100, $500 and 
Redeemable 


GRAND RAPIDS TRUST COMPANY, TRUSTEE. 


MORTGAGOR. 

THE UNITED HOME TELEPHONE COMPANY owns and operates 754 miles of toll 
circuits between Manistee and Grand Rapids, including the toll line from Muskegon to Grand 
Rapids, and operates exchanges in fifteen cities and towns, including Muskegon, Ludington, Hart, 
Pentwater, Shelby and Whitehall. The Company was organized in Ludington, Michigan, in 1908, 
and since that time has enjoyed a natural and steady growth. Soon after its organization, the 
Company purchased the properties of the Lake Shore Telephone Company, located principally 
in Mason, Oceana, Newaygo and Ottawa Counties. In 1913 the Citizens Telephone Company of 
Muskegon, one of the most prosperous independent companies in Michigan, was absorbed, and the 
entire system, comprising a total of over 5,400 telephones was at that time consolidated. 


PURPOSE OF BOND ISSUE. 
The Deed of Trust specifically provides that the proceeds received from the sale of $150,000 
of the bonds are to be used to rebuild and extend the plant and equipment of the Company 
in Muskegon where an entirely modern system is being installed, and the balance is to be used 
to retire the present floating indebtedness which is less than $50,000. 


SECURITY. 
The $200,000 bonds are secured by an absolute first mortgage on all the real and personal 
property, rights and franchises of the company, now owned or hereafter acquired. The Com- 
pany values the property under the mortgage, exclusive of franchises and good will, after 
making liberal deductions for depreciation, at upwards of $650,000. 


In recommending these bonds, we call special attention to th ti feat f thi 
issue to be found on the following pages. = oe 


Price, Par and Interest, Yielding 6 Per Cent 


Howe, Snow, Corrigan & Bertles 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
533-535 Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 








Reproduction of First Page of Prospectus. 


ism and all such emotions, class with mental anguish in 
financial way. 





90. -The Prospectus—A prospectus is a circular, designed 0 


aid in selling securities, which sets forth the aims of the c 
company. 
strong points are emphasized and the weak ones forgot! 
The prospec 
competent judges have reported” 


Care must be taken in making statements. 
which says “we believe” “ 
“people, who have seen the property, are convinced” shi 
that the promoters are not claiming anything positive. 
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Naturally, it is worded in such a way that : 
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popular prospectus usually speaks of how $1 put into Bell 
stock, returned $1,600, calls attention to other miracles, and 


never forgets to inform the reader that the stock is going up in 


price at midnight of a certain date. Such stock usually goes 


up but not in price—only in smoke. 
91. Features of a Prospectus—Telephone men are inter- 
ested more in the prospectus issued by a banking or bond 


house. The prospectus issued by Howe, Snow, Corrigan & 


Bertles, of Grand Rapids, Mich., giving details of the issue of 


United Home Telephone Co.’s bonds is typical. The first page 


is reproduced in the exact style in order to show the arrange- 
ment and the points upon which emphasis is placed. 

Upon the two inside pages of the prospectus are statements 
giving the provisions of the mortgage and financial and other 


data. Under the heading, “Provisions of the Mortgage,” ap- 


pears the following: 


Unissuep Bonps: To provide for future growth of the 
company during the life of the mortgage, $500,000, of bonds 
have been authorized, of which $200,000 are now being issued. 
The remaining $300,000 of bonds are reserved in the hands 
of the Grand Rapids Trust Co., trustee, and upon approval of 
the Michigan Railroad Commission may be issued to provide 
part payment for future extensions and betterments of the 
property under the following conditions: 

(1) Bonds may be issued for not more than 80 per cent. of 

the actual cost of improvements or extensions. 

(2) Bonds may be issued only when the net earnings of 
the company, for the six (6) months prior to applica- 
tion to the railroad commission, have been equal to at 
least twice the total semi-annual interest charges on all 
bonds then outstanding, as well as on those it is then 
proposed to issue. 

DEPRECIATION RESERVE: The company in the deed of trust, 
covenants and agrees that it will set aside out of earnings and 
carry to depreciation reserve, in each year, a sum not less than 
4 per cent. of the book value of its physical assets. 

This is in accordance with the past practice of the company, 
it having charged against the revenue during the last two years 
$44,933.46 for reconstruction and depreciation. 

SINKING Funp: The company further agrees to set aside 

each year, commencing in 1917, with the trustee, a sum not less 
than 2 per cent. of the par value of the bonds outstanding, as 
a sinking fund. : 
_ This fund may be used to purchase or redeem bonds of this 
issue at a price not over 162, or, with the approval of the trus- 
tee may be invested in other securities. The fund may also 
be used to reimburse the company for actual and reasonable 
expenditures for extensions and additions to its property under 
restrictions set forth in the mortgage. 


Under the heading of “Capitalization” the prospectus con- 
tinues : 


_ Up to the present time the United Home Telephone Co. has 
been financed through the sale of preferred and common stock. 
As of January 1, 1915, there was $299,292.50 preferred and $116,- 
412.50 common stock outstanding. Since its organization divi- 
dends of 6 per cent. per annum have been paid on the preferred 
stock of the company. 


EarninGs: The earnings for the year ending December 31, 
1914, were: ' 
Gross $111,859.61 





Operating expenses, including taxes, maintenance, 


depreciation and reconstruction charges 85,667.97 


Net earnings, applicable to interest charges.............. $ 26,191.64 
: This is more than double the annual interest charges on the 
$200,000 bonds. 
_ Mr. Thomas Bromley, Jr., general manager of the company, 
ina letter to the Grand Rapids Trust Co., estimates that with 
the new rates recently granted in Muskegon, the earnings of 
the company should increase approximately $20,000 a year with 
no material increase in the operating expenses. When this 
schedule is in effect, the net earnings should be approximately 
%45,000; over three and one-half times interest on the bonds. 

Avupit: The above figures and all others given in this cir- 
cular have been taken from the books of the company as 
audited by Patterson & Patterson, certified public accountants, 
Chicago, Ill, and Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Then follows the names of all the officers and directors after 


which the legality of the issue is stated in these words : 

“The mortgage securing the bonds was drawn by Hon. John 
Q. Ross, attorney, of Muskegon, Mich., and was examined and 
approved by Chas. McPherson, of Norri&, McPherson, Har- 
rington & Waer, attorneys, Grand Rapids, Mich., in behalf of 
the trustee.” 

The endorsement of the bonds by the bond house is then 
given as follows: 

“The statements contained in this circular are based on in- 
formation and data that we deem reliable, and although not 
guaranteed, have been so accepted and acted upon by us in 
purchasing the bonds described herein.” 

Upon the outside of the back sheet of the prospectus is 
featured a reproduction of a letter from the company’s general 
manager giving additional information relative to the property 
and the purpose for which the proceeds from the bond issue 
are to be used. The letter, under date of April 29, 1915 and 
addressed to the Grand Rapids Trust Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
reads as follows: 


With reference to the $200,000 First Mortgage 6 per cent. 
twenty-year gold bonds of this company, which you have pur- 
chased from us, I would say: 

These bonds are secured by an absolute first mortgage on 
all the real and personal property, rights and franchises of the 
company now owned or hereafter acquired. The value of the 
property under the mortgage, exclusive of franchises and good 
will, after making liberal deductions for .depreciation, is up- 
wards of $650,000. 

The physical property of the company consists of 754 miles of 
long distance lines, including the toll line from Muskegon to 
Grand Rapids and exchanges in Muskegon, Ludington, Pent- 
water, Scottville, Fountain, Hart, Crystal Valley, Shelby, Hes- 
peria, Whitehall, Montague, Coopersville, Numca, Walkerville 
and Ravenna with a total of 5,480 telephones. 

As stipulated in the deed of trust, the major portion of the 
proceeds received from the sale of these bonds, is to be used 
in rebuilding our plant and equipmeat in Muskegon. When 
completed, this property will be the last word in telephone effi- 
ciency and will represent an investment of over $300,000. The 
most modern automatic exchange system will be installed in 
the new fireproof building now in the course of construction. 
The outside property is also being entirely rebuilt, which will 
very materially increase the capacity and efficiency of the 
company. 

The common council of Muskegon has recently granted us a 
new franchise, the provisions of which include higher rates 
for service, which I expect will increase our earnings more 
than $20,000 a year with no material increase in operating ex- 
penses. Under the new schedule the net earnings of the com- 
pany should be over three and one-half times the interest 
charges on the bonds. 

It is contemplated that no dividends will be paid on the com- 
mon stock of the company until a considerable amount of the 
bonds has been redeemed. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Thomas Bromley, Jr., 
General Manager. 


92. What the Prospectus Features—The prospectus of a 
telephone company generally sets forth, first, what the com- 
pany is, its organization, and the territory it operates in. Some- 
times a map is used to show clearly the lines and the extent 
The purpose for which the se- 
curities are issued and the security behind them, if a bond issue, 


of the company’s operations. 


or the earning possibilities of the corporation, if a stock issue, 
are given. The nature and stability of the business are em- 
phasized. The fact that security issues are now quite generally 
under the supervision of state utility commissions is also im- 
portant to feature. 


(To be Continued.) 














Independent Company Wins Out in Puget Sound Territory 


Organization of Puget Sound Telephone Co. to Take Over Independent and Bell Plants at Everett and Some 





22 Cities and Towns in the State of Washington—Independent Company the ‘“‘Survival of 


From the far Northwest comes an interesting report of 
how W. N. Winter, of the Puget Sound Telephone Co., 
Everett, Wash., solved a knotty telephone problem to the 
apparent satisfaction of everybody concerned—the Department 


of Justice, the state authorities, the Independent and the 




















W. N. Winter. J. M. Winslow. 


Bell interests and the telephone users. It is a history of 
a telephone merger in which the Independent company is 


the survivor “and with 100 per cent. credit,” as Garrison 


the Fittest,”” After a Twelve-Year Struggle 





December 28, 1915, the transaction seemed to be ready for 
consummation. 

Early in 1915 the city of Everett undertook proceedings 
to bring about compulsory interconnection between the Bell 
and Independent plants, but as soon as advised of the 
pending negotiations by Mr. Winter, his plan was en- 
dorsed by the commercial organizations and the full sup- 
port of the community was afforded to expedite his efforts. 
The Puget Sound Telephone Co. was organized in Janu- 
ary, 1916, Mr. Winter being holder of the entire stock 
issue, while bonds were issued to cover the appraised 
value of both the Bell and Independent plants. 


The combined plant valuation is approximately $1,250,- 
000, and the property serves nearly 12,000 subscribers in 
the territory north of Seattle, extending to Bellingham, 
Wash., on the British Columbia boundary line. The serv- 
ice is centered in 22 cities and towns, and the work of con- 
solidating the 44 dual exchanges into 22 units is being con- 
ducted as rapidly as possible under the direction of Garri- 
son Babcock, consulting telephone engineer, of Chicago, 
who has acted in an advisory capacity since the enterprise 
was undertaken by Mr. Winter. 

Mr. Babcock states that his sojourn in the Puget Sound 
district impressed upon him as the four big factors in- 
volved in Mr. Winter’s success, the following: Mr. Wins- 
low’s great twelve-year fight and the “survival of the fit- 
test”; the confidence placed in Mr. Winter by the public, 
the government, the Bell and the Independents; the cour- 
age and ability of Mr. Winter; and last, but not least, the 
spirit of co-operation, which is so strong in the Puget 
Sound country. This region is a little world of its own, 





Babcock, who is assisting Mr. Winter, de- 
scribes it. 





The Puget Sound territory has been the 
scene of a twelve-year telephone struggle, 
which until 1915 could be called a “draw.” 
The Independent had a shade the best of 
the local service patronage, but this was 
evened up by the Bell company’s toll ad- 
vantage. However, it is stated that 
through the ability of General Manager J. 
M. Winslow, the Independent properties 
were always a financial success. 


Early in 1915 W. N. Winter, of Hood 
River, Ore., made an investigation of the 
situation in the Puget Sound territory and 
became impressed with the possibilities of 
an economic solution such as he had per- 
fected at Hood River. The Oregon-Wash- 
ington Telephone Co., of which Mr. Winter 
is president, operates all of the exchanges 
both in Oregon and Washington, along the 
Columbia river, where it skirts the majestic 
Mt. Hood. Upon presenting his plan to the 
Puget Sound Independent Telephone Co., 
he secured its endorsement and then ob- 
tained the approval of the Washington 
Public Service Commission, and that of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., provid- 

















ing the plan would pass the scrutiny of the 











Department of Justice. This last step was 


accomplished in November, 1915, and on 





Home of the Puget Sound Telephone Co., Everett, Wash. 
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fenced off by itself by the Cascade Mountains, protected 
by islands from the Pacific, warmed by the Japan current, 
watered by gentle showers and so fertile that it is called 
the best-fed community in the world. 

Mr. Babcock says that a new switchboard system is be- 
ing developed for the Everett exchange which will accom- 
modate 6,000 subscribers, and that, following the cut-over 
scheduled for September 15, TELEPHONY will be supplied 
with an interesting story covering the “fastest switchboard 
service in the world.” The most modern type of semi- 
automatic equipment is now in course of construction by 
the North Electric Co. and the Garford Mfg. Co. 

As a result of Mr. Babcock’s stay in the Northwest, the 
local members of the American Association of Engineers 
living in and near Seattle, have started a movement to 
create a local chapter of that organization. Many of the 
prominent engineers of Oregon and Washington will com- 
pose the charter membership. 





Bell Unfair Competition. 

In its issue of April 8, The Chicago Herald printed the 
following in its department, “Trade and Industry:” 

“Another war is brewing in the telephone field. Inde- 
pendent telephone men all over the country—both oper- 
ators and manufacturers—have reached the conclusion that 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. is again seek- 
ing a monopoly. They are therefore planning to appeal 
to the United States government for protection against 
unfair competition and alleged violations of the anti-trust 
law. 

In 1913 when the federal government compelled the 
Bell to disgorge the Western Union Telegraph Co., the 
Bell company made certain promises to the Department of 
Justice as to its future policy relative to acquiring Inde- 
pendent telephone properties. At that time the Bell was 
the defendant in federal court proceedings, under the 
Sherman law, and its position as a trust alongside other 
monopolies induced its organization to try to purge itself 
of monopoly taint. The government accepted the com- 
mitment signed by N. C. Kingsbury, vice-president of the 
Bell, and a practical truce was declared. Since then the 
Bell has acquired Independent plants in various parts of 
the country and is negotiating for others. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. owns the 
Western Electric Co., which is thus able to sell telephone 
equipment to Bell~gompanies with a minimum sales ex- 
pense. It has also invaded the Independent field and, with 
the powerful aid of the Bell operating units, is endeavor- 
ing to seize the business which has heretofore belonged 
‘o Independent manufacturers. The latter contend that a 
-ublic utility company like the Bell has no legal right to 

‘gage in a manufacturing business which enters into com- 

tition with its own patrons. Furthermore, they allege 

‘ey have much evidence of unfair competition from the 

‘ll-Western Electric combine which would make a strong 

pression on the Federal Trade Commission. A demand 

'l be made that this alliance be dissolved as was the 

mbination of the Bell and Western Union companies.” 





Bureau of Standards Conference on Safety Code. 

\t the invitation of the technical committee of the affiliated 
‘ineering societies of Atlanta, Ga., the United States Bu- 

u of Standards will hold a conference in that city from 
‘ay 2 to 4 for the purpose of discussing the work of the Bu- 
‘in connection with the national electrical safety code and 
‘se prevention of electrolysis of gas and water pipes, cable 
‘eaths and other metallic underground structures. The con- 


ference will be participated in not only by the technical socie- 
tics of Atlanta under whose auspices it is to be held, but also 
by city electricians, engineers of public utility corporations, 
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consulting engineers and others interested. A large attend- 
ance is expected from Georgia and the neighboring states, and 
other parts of the country. 

The conference will occupy three days. The first day, May 
2, will be devoted to the consideration of the national electrical 
safety code. At this session representatives of the Bureau of 
Standards will outline the work that has been done on the 
code. They will give a statement of the principal features of 
the code and the main changes that have been made in the 
course of its last revision, after which there will be a general 
discussion of the code. 

At the second session on May 3, an account of the work of 
the Bureau of Standards on electrolysis prevention will be 
presented, including the laboratory researches and field studies 
and surveys that have been made, and giving a discussion of 
the proper methods of procedure in making electrolysis in- 
vestigations and in the mitigation of electrolysis troubles. This 
paper will also be followed by an open discussion. 

At the concluding session on May 4, the subject of the 
grounding of low voltage light and power circuits will be dis- 
cussed. As in the other sessions, the discussion=will be pre- 
ceded by a paper setting forth the essential provisions of. the 
national electrical safety code regarding the grounding of 
circuits and explaining the advantages of grounding, the 
methods of grounding, and the reasons which have led to 
the adoption of the code requirements. 

Engineers of water and gas companies, as well as elec- 
trical engineers, will be interested in the electrolysis discus- 
sions, and superintendents and engineers of water com- 
panies are especially invited to the discussion of grounding. 

The chief purpose of the conference is to bring the cities 
and the public utility corporations of the South into closer 
touch with the work of the Bureau of Standards in connec- 
tion with public utility problems. All persons interested 
in the safe construction and operation of electrical lines and 
equipment and in the mitigation of electrolysis of under- 
ground pipe and cable systems, are invited to attend. 





Inspection as a Prevention Against Storm Damage. 

The rigid system of inspection followed by the Gary proper- 
ties in recent years is largely responsible for the fact that the 
damage and loss to its system, due to sleet, snow storms, etc., 
have been very slight during the past winter. 

Each district has its usual inspectors, but in addition two 
engineers are employed whose sole duty it is to inspect the 
various properties of the Gary system and report direct to 
headquarters in Kansas City. These men are in no sense 
scouts or spies, for they work in harmony with the local offi- 
cials, but they are highly trained in inspection, are in close 
touch with the policies of the home office, and therefore assist 
materjally in keeping every department and district keyed up. 
Perhaps, also, they have more courage in recommending con- 
demnation of equipment than the local inspectors who, in ac- 
cordance with previous custom, may be more inclined to allow 
equipment to remain until it is ready to fall down. 

The policy of immediate repairs and replacement of equip- 
ment in advance of any danger of failure, has been well justi- 
fied in the recent period of bad weather, as well as in previous 
instances of widespread damage to similar utilities. 





Celebrates Remodeling of Evansville, Ind., Plant. 

The Southern Indiana Telephone Co. recently celebrated 
the opening of its newly remodeled and enlarged home 
office and exchange in Evansville, Ind. Two days were 
set aside for the inspection of the plant by the company’s 
patrons and friends. The improvements just completed 
cost $30,00. A new three-story brick structure providing 
headquarters for the officials of the company, was erected, 
while two three-story buildings which the company has 
used for several years, were entirely remodeled. 
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“Telephony’s” Home Course for Telephone Men. 


(Not meant for study.) 
By Well Clay. 
TENTH TALK. 


Does the credit belong to the dreamer 
In whose brain was pictured the plan; 
Or all to the builder who builded, 
With the aid of his brother man? 
Shall some of it go to the digger 
Who dug in the earth below, 
And to the men who mixed the mortar 
And laid the bricks in a row? 
Shall some of it go to the artist 
Who spread paintings upon the wall, 
As well as to the gilder who gilded 
With gold the steeple ball? 
From the top of the spire to the basement 
Each window and wall and door— 
The plaster that covered the ceiling 
The cement of the basement floor— 
All called for the best of the talent 
Of the men who followed each line, 
All working so bravely together 
To erect a building divine. 


There never was a time in the telephone game which called 
for a greater degree of co-operation between its various 
branches than today, and I was wondering whether we all real- 
ized it as we ought. I wish we might all be together in one 
big meeting where we could talk it over. No, on second 
thought, I don’t believe I do, either, for in that case I prob- 
ably couldn’t get up before you and say a word, unless it 
would be to spend most of thé time, as some do, in telling 
the crowd that I am not a speechmaker and all that sort of rot, 
which is supposed by the speaker to convey the opposite im- 
pression, and never does. 

Just now the commissions are prying into our corporate vitals 
and asking indelicate questions regarding our inside workings 
which would have paralyzed a board of directors 20 years ago. 
The prices on all the principal essentials in the building and 
operating line are doing biplane stunts, with the exception that 
they give no appearance of coming down again. That shadowy 
land of Supposition which lies between Gross Receipts and 
Net Revenue is being so thoroughly explored and mapped out 
and extended that poor Net Revenue is about crowded off the 
map. 

Under all these conditions I believe we should arrive at a 
better understanding as to where we are, so each may assist 
the other in placing the business on a higher plane financially. 
We all know that within the past few months new burdens have 
been laid on the business which we never knew or dreamed 
of before. 

With those who have “raised the rates” to a point which they 
supposed would enable them to conduct the business at a profit 
suddenly waking up to the fact that once more they are drift- 
ing towards the shoals of insufficient revenues, what must be 
the feelings of those companies which have blindly deluded 
themselves for many years that they were making a profit with- 
out being exactly able to tell how or where? 

The last remaining resident of the twilight zone—Deprecia- 
tion—has been compelled to come forth and be counted. No 
more will “all in the way the books are kept” serve as a loop- 
hole for a fictitious Net Revenue to creep in and solace with 
its deceptive figures, those who have availed themselves of 
this route to pleasant dreams and a feeling of (false) security. 

Just how are we going to meet the emergency and to what 
extent are we going to let things drag along on a losing basis 
before we insist on getting what is rightfully our own? The 
man on the top of the building may berate the man working 
down below—and the man below may throw bricks at the man 
a little higher up—but that will not help the operations, as a 
whole, a mite. It only will tend to lose money for all con- 
cerned. 

The manufacturer is not to blame—the wholesaler is not at 
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fault. The exchange manager cannot control the destinies of 
Europe, and the common people, who are paying the bills for 
telephone service, are not a bit backward about taking the ad- 
vance in price in the different commodities in which they sev- 
erally happen to be dealing, whether it is the sale of meat, 
flour, wool, or farm products. Just why should there be any 
question as to the right of manufacturer, jobber, or service- 
selling companies to mark and collect a profit on the goods 
they handle? 

Once I thought I could play poker—my wife thought I did— 
but I soon saw that I was merely a source of revenue. How- 
ever, I learned one thing. It was that the same general 
rules hold good and are religiously followed out whether one 
plays “penny ante” or “dollar Jacks”—the price of the chips 
does not change the rules. As it is evident that for a long time 
to come there will be no lower prices on telephone materials 
and more than an even chance that the prices will be along a 
higher level, does it not stand to reason that prices for tele- 
phone service should be placed at a level corresponding to the 
burden charged against it, plus a reasonable rate of interest? 

With the great influx of gold into this country the past year, 
and more to follow, it stands to reason that the purchasing 
power of a dollar will wane still farther and that eventually 
if we do not take time by the appendage, which is supposed to 
be for that purpose, we will to all intents and purposes be on 
a 50 per cent. basis in a dollar country. That is to say, we 
will be no better off on our dollar and dollar-and-a-quarter-a- 
month rates under the present markets, than we were several 
years ago on the 75-cent and dollar rates, if indeed we fare 
as well. 

The reason for this is not: hard to find as, in addition to 
the raise in the cost of all the materials which go into the mak- 
ing up of a telephone plant since the days of our first installa- 
tions, we must bear the burden of several kinds of taxation 
which were unknown then. Then, too, we certainly are called 
upon for a better grade of service and have a larger percentage 
of operating expense per station by reason of a large increase 
in the number of calls from each. Last, but by no means to 
be ignored, are the burden of traveling expense for attending 
commission meetings, the making of reports, the extra hire 
of accountants, more correspondence, postage and time spent 
generally in doing things which were not dreamed of ten years 
ago. 

I know you will not all move at once for this reform, as 
most people view a slowly rising flood with small alarm and 
usually have to be taken out in boats. Whatever you do, how- 
ever, do not heave bricks at the other fellow because he is 
trying to raise rates—remember that sometime you may need 
his assistance. The manufacturers will raise prices before long, 
if they wish to stay in the game, and, just before you begin 
to raise particular hades about it, go out in the hay mow and 
think it over. You can’t help it. You can’t quit the business. 

Raise the “ante” and draw cards for the new deal which will 
give you a chance at the most prosperous time of the game in 
its history. 





Disputes of Railroads with the Public. 


Under the title “Our Relations With the Public,” George 
H. Campbell, in the March issue of the Baltimore & Ohi 
Employes’ Magazine emphasizes the fact that the railroads 
are dependent upon the public for their life, that withot 
public patronage they cannot exist. He also maintains tha 
although the public may sometimes seem unreasonable 1) 
its demands, in 999 cases out of a thousand, a fair discu 
sion of a disputed subject will adjust things to the satisfa: 
tion of all concerned. And he suggests that railroad pro! 
lems, and particularly those affecting the public, will | 
solved largely by a more complete understanding betwe« 
the various departments of the railroad of their own t 
spective problems. 
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REPORT OF TRI-STATE COMPANY. 
(Continued from page 23) 

to be used in connection with depreciation. Possibly actual 

experience with a specific property, if covering a sufficient 

period of time, may be the better guide. 

CAPITALIZATION. 


The capitalization of your company has been along conserva- 
tive lines. Promoters’ shares, bonus shares, and “water” have 
been consistently avoided. The common stock, as well as the 
preferred, represents actual investment. The authorized capital 
is $10,000,000, equally divided between common and preferred 
stock. 

At the close of the year there was issued, and outstanding 
in the hands of 1,289 investors, stocks of this company to the 
par value of $6,751,380.00, divided as follows: 

Common stock (par value $10) $4,519,000 
Preferred stock (par value $10).....................+ 2,232,380 

In addition there is yet outstanding, in the hands of 311 
investors, $151,230, par value, of the stocks issued by the Twin 
City Telephone Co., and assumed by this company in the pur- 
chase of the assets of the Twin City company. This stock 
may be converted, at the option of the holder, into the pre- 
ferred shares of this company on a par basis; otherwise, it is 
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Minnesota Mutual Telephone Co., first 514’s, due seri- 








I aia cae ca aa 19,000 
Maple Leaf Telephone Co., first 6’s, due 1918.............. 23,000 
Mutual Telephone Co., first 6’s, due 1924... 21,000 
Bird Island Telephone Co., first 6’s, due 1918................ 6,850 

Tetel of undetiying honds.....2c1ni.. $994,850 


Twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000) of the Twin City 
Telephone Co.’s bonds, and $500 of the Minnesota Mutual 
Telephone Co.’s issue, were retired during the past vear; and 
the Bird Island Telephone Co.’s issue of $6,850 was assumed; 
making a net reduction in outstanding underlying bonds of 
$18,650. 

A mortgage of $41,000, due in 1918, on the property at Sixth 
street and Third avenue, in Minneapolis, was, during the year, 
assumed in the purchase of that property, and an existing 
mortgage of $10,000, on property at Ninth and Cedar streets, 
in Saint Paul, was paid off; leaving a net increase in mortgage 
indebtedness of $31,000. 

Special equipment notes, aggregating $497,375, have, to date, 
been issued to assist in the temporary financing of the pur- 
chase of the automatic equipment, of which mention has been 
made. At some later date, and when the total necessary ex- 
penditure involved in this change has been ascertained, these 





ASSETS: 


Advances on automatic equipment contracted 


Plant and equipment, including real estate and buildings.......... $8,375,217.35 





Stocks of system corporations 





Advances to system corporations 








Materials and supplies 
Notes and accounts receivable 





Cash 








Deferred debit items 








CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES: 
Common stock, issued and outstanding 


---$9,404,934.90 


Increase or 
Decrease. 
$540,031.43 inc. 
476,002.92 inc. 

3,922.50 inc. 


Dec. 31, 1914. Dec. 31, 1915. 
$8,915,248.78 
575,377.65 
495,016.37 


99,374.73 
491,093.87 


62,527.04 54,290.00 8,237.04 dec. 
144,398.03 129,913.33 14,484.70 dec. 
100,157.57 113,407.82 13,250.25 inc. 

90,416.77 56,059.23 34,357.54 dec. 

41,749.54 37,955.53 3,794.01 dec. 





$10,377,268.71 $972,333.81 inc. 





..--64,000,000.00 





Preferred stock, issued and outstanding 


. 2,212,900.00 





Funded debt, direct and assumed 


.... 1,174,750.00 





Long-term notes, to be funded later 


96,875.00 





Notes and accounts payable 


404,612.94 





Accrued taxes, interest, etc 


180,511.98 








Installments on property contract 
Reserves * 


847,621.44 





Surplus 


487,663.54 





Total 


...-$9,404,934.90 








Contingent liability in respect of notes receivable discounted... 


$25,000.00 


$4,519,000.00 
2,232,380.00 
1,187,080.00 
497,375.00 
292,271.55 
84,596.94 
30,000.00 
914,442.66 
620,122.56 


$10,377,268.71 


$35,000.00 


$519,000.00 inc. 
19,480.00 inc. 
12,330.00 inc. 
400,500.00 inc. 
112,341.39 dec. 
95,915.04 dec. 
30,000.00 inc. 
66,821.22 inc. 
132,459.02 inc. 





$972,333.81 inc. 


$10,000.00 inc. 








Comparative Balance Sheets, 1914 and 1915, Excluding Subsidiary and Affiliated Companies. 


subject to retirement by this company in 1928. For this reason 
treated in our balance sheets as a part of the funded debt, 
its classification will be changed by request of the Inter- 
stite Commerce Commission. Two shares ($20) of this stock 
were retired during the past year. 
uring the year, there has been issued $519,000 of common 
sto k, and $19,480 of preferred stock. Dividends at the usual 
ra'c of 6 per cent. per annum, have been paid on both the pre- 
ferred and common stock issued by the Tri-State company; 
ai’ we have also paid the guaranteed dividends of 5 per cent. 
on “‘win City common, and 7 per cent. on Twin City preferred. 
‘ue Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. has no direct 
bered indebtedness; but, in the purchase of the properties 
of other companies, has assumed the payment of their bonds. 
These underlying bonds, at the close of the year, aggregated 
$95 $850.00, divided as to issues as follows: 


it is 
bit 


Twin City Telephone Co., first 5’s, due serially to 1926..$875,000 
Consolidated Telephone & Telegraph Co., first 5’s, due 
921 


50.000 








notes will be converted into some other form of security. Dur- 
ing the year $400,500 of these notes were issued. 

During the year under review, a loss of $2,245, sustained 
through the sale of securities held, was charged to “surplus” 
account; and “miscellaneous reserves” were reduced $5,006.28. 

The accumulated surplus and reserves now aggregate $1,534,- 
565.22. Following the general and approved practice, this fund 
has been invested in revenue-producing plant, and needed ex- 
tensions thus secured, upon which no dividends or interest 
charges need be paid. 


Gross AND NET EARNINGS. 


The financial statements following will show, in some detail, 
the earnings and expenses, both for the year 1915 and as com- 
pared with previous years. A comparison would seem to con- 
firm what has been so frequently asserted, namely—that the 
revenues of telephone utilities are but little affected by fluctuat- 
ing conditions in the general business world. 

For the year 1915, the gross earnings of the Tri-State Tele- 
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phone & Telegraph Co., exclusive of subsidiary and affiliated 
companies, were as follows: 





Income from operation $1,725,732 


Income from sources other than operation 


$1,741,100 


Total gross income 





This represents an increase of $92,134, or 5.58 per cent. 
over the income of the previous year. Operating and general 
expenses, with current and deferred maintenance, aggregated 
$1,081,343; an increase of $29,435, or 2.8 per cent. as compared 
with the year previous. 

Provision for amortization and doubtful accounts totals $21,- 
442; a decrease of $6,597, or 30 per cent. 

Taxes consumed $59,818; an increase of $1,939, or 3.35 per 
cent. 

Interest charges on funded and floating debt aggregated 
$70,396; a decrease of $117. 

The net income, after deductions for all operating expenses 
and fixed charges, is $508,101; or an earning equal to 7% 
per cent. on the total amount of Tri-State stocks issued and 
outstanding on December 31, 1915. This net income was ap- 
propriated as follows: 
$240,000 

133,397 

134,704 


To dividends on common stock 
To dividends on preferred stock 
To corporate surplus 











$508,101 

While the subscribers’ station has been, and is, in general 
use as a unit for comparative purposes, yet its real value in 
connection with plant costs, or earnings, may be questioned, in 
view of the varying conditions existing in different sections, 
and with different utilities. It may be radically affected by 
such varying conditions as the percentage of plant in use, the 
percentage of private or party line service, and other unlike 
operating conditions. In a study of the figures here used, it 
should be borne in mind that our development in the large 
centers has been very largely in private line, rather than party 
line, service. 

Based on the earnings from operation only, and using the 
average number of company stations in service during the year, 
the following table shows the average operating revenue and 
expenses per station, and the percentage to gross earnings: 
Percentage 
To Gross 


Earnings 
100% 


Average 
Per 
Telephone 


Gross earnings $32.44 





Expenditure : 
Current and deferred maintenance 
Traffic expense.... 
Commercial expense.... 
General expense and rents 
Amortization, and provision for doubtful 
accounts .40 
1,12 


25.30 

18.64 

12.03 
6.70 


6.05 
3.90 
2.17 











1.24 
3.47 








Total expenditure 21.85 67.38 





Net profit 10.59 32.62 
Additions to income 29 89 








. 10.88 
1.33 


33.51 
4.07 


Gross income 
Interest charges 








Net income 9.55 29.44 





21.64 
7.80 


Dividends 
Additions to surplus 


7.02 
2.53 








While the increase in gross earnings was not above the nor- 
mal, and might seem low when considered in connection with 
the expenditure for plant, yet it must be remembered that 
revenve is not immediately realized from all plant investment. 
Telephone utilities, in order to properly serve the public, and 
for economy in construction, must, in a measure, anticipate the 
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demands of the public for service, and must carry a certain 
surplus of plant to enable it to promptly meet that demand. A 
certain proportion of plant investment must also be expended 
for betterments, rather than revenue-producing extensions. In 
this class of expenditure is included the replacement of pole 
lines and aerial wire with underground cables, from which 
economies are eventually realized in the way of reduced main- 
tenance cost and extended life. During the year under review, 
we have made quite a substantial investment for improvements 
of this character. 

Through careful supervision of expenditures, the increase in 
operating costs has been but slight; and the net income shows 
a very satisfactory increase over the figures for the preceding 
year. 

AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT. 

Brief mention has been made of a change now in progress, 
whereby modern automatic equipment will replace the manual 
apparatus now in use in the cities of Minneapolis and Saint 
2aul. This change has been under serious consideration dur- 
ing the past eight years, and was only approved by your board 
of directors after a thorough investigation and recommenda- 
tion by the officers and engineers of the company. This in- 
vestigation involved personal visits to a number of cities where 
like equipment has been installed, that its practical operation 
might be observed, and the opinion of the actual user obtained. 

The criticism has been made that it is not practical in its 
operation, and unsatisfactory to the user from a service stand- 
point. In the opinion of our officers and engineers, these crit- 
icisms are without merit; and, as a result of their investiga- 
tion, they reported: 

That automatic telephone equipment has been in process of 
development for some 20 years; that it has been in actual 
service in some cities from 10 to 14 years; that, by recent im- 
provements, it has been so perfected as to eliminate the objec- 
tions found to the earlier type; that it will do anything that 
manual equipment can do, and many things that cannot be 
dene with manual; that engineers for many foreign govern- 
ments, after investigating all types of telephone equipment, 
have recommended its adoption; that installations have been 
made, or are being made, in Argentina, Austria, Australia, 
Great Britain, Canada, Cuba, France, Germany, Italy, India, 
and New Zealand, and in about 100 cities in the United States; 
that, in the cities visited, the telephone users interviewed ex- 
pressed a very decided preference for automatic equipment; 
that, in the opinion of the investigators it is well adapted for 
our use in Minneapolis and Saint Paul, and capable of render- 
ing a service far superior to anything possible with the manual 
type; and that the increasing difficulty in securing a competent 
operating force, together with the present trend of labor cost, 
and conditions imposed by legislation, would make the change 
desirable from an economic viewpoint. 

The service rendered by the Tri-State company has been 
recognized as the best that could be given with manual equip- 
ment; but it is obvious that, with automatic equipment, the 
service can be materially improved in the following particu- 
lars: 

A completed local connection can be secured in about 50 
per cent. of the time now consumed. Trunked calls, and calls 
to the toll board, will be completed with like rapidity, and 
without being repeated by an operator, as at present. Th 
correct numbers will always be secured, unless the calling 
party himself makes an error. As the calling is done mechan 
ically by the subscriber, there will be no embarrassment to : 
party speaking a foreign language only, or the English lan- 
guage imperfectly. A connection, once established, cannot lb 
broken through error on the part of an operator. There i 
no operator to “cut-in” and listen to a conversation, nor can < 
third party be “plugged-in” on the line. The equipment wil: 
give the same rapidity of service at any hour of the day or 
night. 

We believe automatic service to be ultimate in telephony 
And with this conviction firmly in our minds, we feel thi 
change to be in the best interest of both our stockholders an 
our patrons. 
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A completed installation has been somewhat delayed by the 
necessity of erecting new buildings and remodeling the old, 
but it is expected that automatic service will be given in Saint 
Paul prior to June 1, 1916, and in Minneapolis by October 1. 

Automatic equipment has been installed, and is in success- 
ful operation throughout the offices and shops of the Great 
Northern Railway in Saint Paul, Minneapolis, and Superior, 
Wis.; and in offices of the Burlington railroad, the First 
National Bank, Northwestern Trust Co., and the factory of 
Brown & Bigelow, in Saint Paul. The automatic dial on the 
private switchboard in the Great Northern Railway general 
offices, Saint Paul, has a record of over 175,000 calls registered 
without a single error and without a single adjustment. 

As we have previously mentioned in this report, long-term 
notes have been issued to assist in the temporary financing of 
the cost of this equipment. These notes will be later con- 
verted into some other form of security. 

Much of the manual equipment replaced can be profitably 
used in other of our exchanges, and other companies are now 
negotiating for the purchase of a portion of it. Whatever net 
loss is suffered will be handled through the reserves provided 
for such contingencies. When the installation is completed, 
we will have, in the cities of Minneapolis and Saint Paul, abso- 
lutely new central office and substation equipment, free from 
accrued depreciation, and capable of giving a thoroughly up- 
to-date service. 

REVIEW AND FORECAST. 

The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. was organized in 
1903. Its initial field of operation was in the building and 
operating of toll lines radiating from the cities of Minneapolis 
and Saint Paul, where the Twin City Telephone Co., organized 
in 1901, was operating local exchanges serving 8,000 sub- 
scribers. For convenience in financing, and for economy in 
operating, these two companies were amalgamated in 1906. 
From that time, the growth of the company has been rapid and 
substantial. Occupying, with rapidly growing exchanges, the 
commercial centers of a large and progressive territory, toll 
lines have been constructed and local exchanges installed, with 
a view to giving a comprehensive and efficient service within 
this commercial territory. 

That our efforts have met with the approval and support of 
the public, is evidenced by the growth of the company during 
the period of ten years from 1906 to 1916. The plant in service 
has increased from $4,500,000 to $9,000,000; the stations directly 
served from 18,384 to 54,544, with 350,000 connected stations. 
The annual gross earnings have increased from $870,000 to 
$1,741,000. There has been paid in dividends to stockholders 
$2,096,187 and surplus and reserves, accumulated during the 
ten-year period, aggregate $1,319,081. 

During the year just closed, the growth has continued, as 
reflected in the facts and figures given in preceding sections 
of this report, and in the comparative statements that follow. 
The changes in plant accounts, capitalization, and surplus have 
heen commented upon. In addition, we would direct your 
attention to the reduction of $208,256.43 in current and accrued 
‘abilities. 

Our relations with the public, the governing bodies, and our 

‘nected companies, have continued pleasant and in perfect 

rmony. There is no pending litigation of importance. This 
‘-port would be incomplete without mention of the spirit of 

operation that has been so manifest among our employes; 

d that has, in no small measure, been a determining factor 

the growth and success of the company. Through the 
tivities of their social, technical, and athletic clubs, and sav- 
‘88 associations, it is hoped and believed that this spirit will 
further fostered. 

There is no apparent reason why the success attained by the 
company in the past cannot be continued into the future. The 
" ‘ritory served is rapidly increasing in population, and in in- 
custrial activity and wealth. No section of the country has 
suffered less in recent periods of business depression, and in 
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no section is ‘there more prosperity among the agricultural 


class. The plant of the company has been well maintained, 
and is in condition to give a continued efficient service. Ex- 
tensions, within the defined territory, will be made as rapidly 
as circumstances will permit, provided they are justified from 
a business standpoint. Such improvements will be adopted as 
are obviously in the interest of efficiency and economy. 

In the cities of Minneapolis and Saint Paul, the new business 
written during the first two months of 1916 would indicate a 
very substantial growth in those exchanges during the current 
year, and we believe that this growth will be further stimu- 
lated by the introduction of automatic service. That our toll 
service is popular, is evidenced by its increased use and the 
demand for additional circuits. A considerable development 
in toll facilities is planned for the coming year, and a portion 
of the right-of-way has been secured. 

The books and accounts of the company have again been 
audited by Marwick, Mitchell, Peat & Co., chartered account- 
ants, who have compiled and certified the condensed income 
statement and the condensed balance sheet, herewith submitted. 





PERSONAL ITEMS FROM THE FIELD. 

Harry E. KeEpter, general superintendent of the Texas Tele- 
phone Co., Waco, Texas, is a native of Iowa, having been raised 
on a farm in the state. First attending school at Cornell Col- 
lege, he later supplemented his studies in civil engineering at 
that institution with a year 
of electrical study in Des 
Moines and another year 
spent in the engineering 
department of the Bur- 
lington Railroad. 

Mr. Kepler received his 
first experience in the 
electrical field with the 
Emerson Electric Co., at 
St. Louis, Mo. After sev- 
eral years in that city he 
went to Wisconsin, where 
he was gradually advanced 
from a subordinate capac- 
ity with the Wolf River 
Telephone Co. and its as- 
sociated properties, to gen- 
eral superintendent. For 
a time he was located in 
Madison, Wis., and was 
also secretary and treas- 
urer of the Interurban 
Telephone Co. He later 
became affiliated with the Home Telephone Co., of Joplin, Mo., 
and afterward with the Home company in St. Joseph, Mo.. 
where he remained several years in a position of responsibil- 
ity. At about that time the Blaugas Co., of St. Louis, was 
organized and when this business. was established, Mr. Kepler 
was made secretary and treasurer. 

When the Texas Telephone Co. was organized in 1914, Mr. 
Kepler was asked to take the position of general superintend- 
ent. Although reluctant to leave the pleasant associations 
formed during his work with the Blaugas Co., he could not 
neglect the opportunity to get back into the telephone busi- 
ness again and accepted the position, moving to Waco in the 
fall of 1914. 

Mr. Kepler’s work with the Texas Telephone Co. has been 
very successful and progressive and under his able manage- 
ment the organization of the company in its operating depart- 
ment has been brought up to a high state of efficiency. 

N. W. RineEHart has resigned his position as manager of 
the West Milton Home Telephone Co., at West Milton, Ohio, 
to devote his entire attention to his farming interests. 

















Harry E. Kepler. 








From Factory and Salesroom 


Western Pennsylvania Quarterly Meeting, Pittsburgh, April 21-22; Southern States, 
Knoxville, Tenn., May 23-24 


Conventions: 


Southern White Cedar Poles and Yellow Pine Cross Arms. 

At this time of the year when the telephone manager is plan- 
ning the overhauling and rebuilding of the outside plant, his 
attention naturally turns to materials and supplies to be used 
—and in this work telephone poles form a big item. One of 





Hoisting Machine and Section of Yard of Southern Exchange Co. 
the large pole-producing companies which furnishes yearly 
large quantities of poles and cross arms to telephone companies 
in the territory east of the Missisippi River from Florida to 
Maine, is the Southern Exchange Co., whose executive offices 
are at 97 Warren Street, New York City. 

The company’s yards are located in New Jersey and North 
Carolina and it has unusual facilities for prompt handling of 
large orders, having some 16 shipping points in North Carolina 
alone. By strict adherence to its principle of fair dealing, the 
company has built up and retains a large business in the East- 
ern territory. It also does a large export business, having 
shipped material to Mexico, Argentine and Brazil, South 
America, Canada and other countries. 

Southern white cedar poles and high grade, long leaf yellow 
pine cross arms are a specialty of the company. Owing to its 
strength and symmetrical appearance Southern white cedar 


is especially adapted for overhead construction work where 
strength is necessary to withstand severe sleet storms and severe 
weather conditions. The poles contain but a small amount of 
sap wood, being practically all heart, and are almost entirely 
free from butt rot. They are particularly straight and smooth 
and have a large base measurement, with a gradual taper. 

On account of their lightness, it is claimed that Southern 
white cedar poles can be handled with a small construction 
force, thus reducing construction costs, and at the same time 
providing a durable and sightly line of poles. The resistance 
of the poles to climatic conditions is said to be particularly 
strong in the Northern as well as in the Southern climates. 

Long leaf yellow pine octagonal and square poles are also 
manufactured by the company. These poles are especially 





Inspecting Finished Southern Pine Cross Arms Before Loading. 


adapted for city or town construction where requirements de- 
mand poles of this type. They are manufactured from selected 
long leaf yellow pine, carefully sawed to the desired shape. 
The tops of the poles are coned and tarred a distance of six 











A Carload of Southern White Cedar Poles. 
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A Reliable Wood Preservative for Brush and Open 
Tank Treatments Should be— 


1. TOXIC: Poisonous to wood de- 4. PERMANENT: Insoluble and non- 
stroying bacteria and fungi. volatile. 
2. PENETRATING: Readily absorbed 5. CONVENIENT TO HANDLE AND 
by wood. APPLY. 


3. UNIFORM. 6. ECONOMICAL. 


Barrett’s Grade-One Liquid Creosote Oil meets these requirements perfectly. It is 
a well-balanced, non-secret product derived entirely from Pure Coal Tar Creosote, 
the one recognized efficient wood preservative. It is merely a coal tar creosote re- 
fined sufficiently to make it suitable for GRADE ONE OIL 
Open Tank and Brush Treatments. 












Creosoted Telephone Poles Save Money 


Brush Treatment of Butts Open Tank Treatment of Butts 


GRADE ONE OIL 


is readily available to all pole 
consumers. The method is con- 
venient, effective and econom- 
ical, and no costly equipment is 
necessary. You can_ brush 
treat your poles in small yards 
or on the ground previous to 
setting; and labor charges are 


but nominal. 
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By which ever method the butts of the poles are treated, the 










GRADE ONE OIL 


treating poles thus far found 
practical. 

The cost of equipment, how- 
ever, is such that this method is 
generally limited to central 
pole yards, maintained by pole 
producers and some of the 
large consumers. ‘ 
Several pole producers are now | 
in a position to supply tele- 
phone poles treated with Bar- 
rett’s Grade-One Liquid Creo- 
sote Oil, upon demand. It is | 
to your advantage to specify 
this material. 





is the most efficient method for | 
| 














tops, gains, and all other parts exposed by cuts and abra- 
sions should be given a brush treatment with Barrett's , 
Grade-One Liquid Creosote Oil, as is illustrated by the ac- t 
companying sketch. 


Cross-Arms Should be Creosoted 


The dimensions of cross-arms are such that open tank treat- 
ment can be given without appreciable cost for equipment. 
The labor in most cases of such treatment would be less than 


by the brush method. 


Use and specify Barrett’s Grade-One Liquid Creosote Oil. 
It Pays. 


















GRADE ONE OIL 
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; = 
Further information free upon request. = 
E = 
i= The Compan CREOSOTING OF POLES = 
= (z 4 P y Method of brush treating pole = 
= NewYork Chicago _ Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Cleveland butt, pole top and cross-arm = 
= Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham gains, of poles between 25 = 
= Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria > Bd and 50 foot lengths, when = 
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feet from the base, while the remaining portion is painted with 
one coat of preservative paint or creosoted, or unpainted or 
dressed, as desired. 

The manufacture of cross arms forms a considerable part of 
the company’s activities. They are made from selected high 
grade long leaf yellow pine, painted and unpainted, standard 
and special sizes, according to the patron’s specifications. The 
standard sizes of cross arms can be shipped within 36 hours, 
while special sizes are made to order promptly. 

The company has unsurpassed facilities for furnishing creo- 
soted poles and cross arms. The most improved vacuum 
method is used for this purpose with an eight, ten and twelve- 
pound treatment to the cubic foot of dead oil or coal tar. 
Creosoting is also done by the latest improved open tank 
method. Tests made by the United States forest service have 
shown that the life of poles and cross arms can be increased 
from 50 to 100 per cent. by proper application of preservatives. 

The company is especially equipped to handle orders of any 
size for poles or cross arms, whether for several carloads or 
less than a carload. Quotations on any specifications will be 
promptly furnished. 





A New Telephone Bracket. 

The Cruse perfect telephone bracket, sold by the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., of Chicago, is fast becoming 
very popular. The bracket can be attached to any make 
of telephone and enables the user to move it up or down 
or sidewise. It can be used on either a flat or roll top 
desk, and where two telephones are needed a twin base 
can be furnished that holds both brackets in a most satis- 
factory manner and allows them to be moved in any di- 
rection. 

The brackets are furnished in black, oxidized or nickel- 
plated finish. 

A folder supplied by the Kellogg company to its cus- 








PATENT 
APPLIED FOR 


SIDE BRACKET 











“Out of Your Way, But at Your Finger Tips.”’ 


tomers for distribution among. subscribers, ‘tells in a brief 
sentence the advantage of using the Cruse bracket: “Out 
of your way, but at your finger tips.” 

These illustrated folders will be furnished by the Kel- 
logg company, upon request. 
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New Superintendent of Stromberg-Carlson Company. 

Gilbert Gislason, formerly assistant superintendent of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., has 
just succeeded Harry E. Krause as general superintendent. 
Mr. Gislason has been in the telephone business for about 


Gilbert Gislason. 


14 years. For five years he was associated with the Amer- 
ican Electric Co., of Chicago, and for four years was con- 
nected with the Western Electric Co. During the past five 


years, in which time he has been with the Stromberg- 
Carlson company, he has served as chief of the estimating 
department, assistant superintendent and with his recent 
promotion becomes general superintendent. 





The Menominee Electric Mfg. Co. a Self-Contained Plant. 

The Menominee Electric Mfg. Co., of Menominee, Mich., 
is at the present time running its plant day and night with 
a force of 400 men, to supply the increasing demand for 
its telephone and electrical supplies and equipment. Its 
plant is said to be one of the few in the telephone manu- 
facturing business that are self-contained; that is, every part 
of the finished product is manufactured in its own factory. 

Foundries for casting iron, aluminum, brass and copper 
are operated by the company, as are also its own dry kilns 
for cabinet work in telephones, and a cabinet shop and 
finishing department. It is in position to buy green lumber 
and turn out the finished telephone cabinets without going 
outside of its own plant. The Menominee company also 
operates its own tool room for manufacturing punches and 
dies, and insulates a great portion of its own wire. In addi- 
tion, it has a large machine shop, silver plating, nickel 
plating and copper plating department, and _ polishing 
buffing and the necessary assembling departments, 

This condition, it is said, makes the company practical]: 
independent of other manufacturers. All it needs is th 
raw material to turn out the finished product and gi 
prompt service as well. 

Its compact magneto telephone is made with a thr: 
four, five or six-bar generator for either series or! bridgi 
service. The ringers are wound to any desired resistan: 
All of the telephones are equipped with long distance so 
back transmitters and bi-polar receivers. 

A superior quality of cabinet work is used in the ma: 
facture of these telephones., All lumber used is thoroug! 
kiln dried, after which it is put through a process of ma 
facture that gives it a durable,and polished finish: ; 

In the building of telephones, the company states t! 
it has made merit the first consideration, at the same ti © 
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RICSSON 
TELEPHONES 


1 _— They are the handsomest telephones made, and 
subscribers are pleased with them and take 
pride in keeping them neat. They put a stop 
to chronic kickers. 


F; 1U e R eas ons 2nd— They are built to last almost indefinitely. The 


black enamel finish will outlast any known 


Why You wood polish and will match any color of wood- 


work or inside finish. 


Should Use 3rd =—_— = They cost no more than reliable telephones of 


other makes, and are worth considerably more 

Th em to you. They do not deteriorate and they save 
you the heavy maintenance expense you have 
been accustomed to with others. 



























STEEL 


4th— They are made by a manufacturer with a rep- 
utation for making the best telephone appara- 
tus known. Their guarantee makes you safe. 


5th i You will be using Steel Telephones altogether 
some day, so why not begin now. The sooner 
you get acquainted with the Ericsson kind the 
better pleased you will be later. 


BRANCHES AT 





Atlanta, Ga., 83 Marietta St. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Boston, Mass., 451 Atlantic Avenue. 
Butte, Mont., 53 East Broadway. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 315 Se. Second St. 
Chicago, Ill., 14 N. Franklin St. 
Cleveland, O., 124 St. Clair Ave., N. E. 
Edmonton, Alta, Can., 504 Agency Bldg. 
Havana, Cuba, P. O. Box 6. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 124 Se. Meridian St. 
Jacksonville, Fia., 24 W. Forsythe St. 
Lincoln, Neb., 136 So. 10th St. 

Los Angeles, Cal., 1233 So. Olive St. 
Louisville, Ky., 514 W. Main St. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 19 N. 6th St. 

New Orleans, La., 310 Canal St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 31 Terminal Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 329 Ankeny Ave. 
Richmond, Va., 5 Governor St. 

San Francisco, Cal., 530 Golden Gate Ave. 
Spokane, Wash., Paulsen Bldg. 

Toronto, Canada, 36 Adelaide St. 


ERICSSON MFG. COMPANY 


1102 MILITARY ROAD rf $2 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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making the price as low as an efficient and well made in- 
strument can be purchased. The equipment, it is said, will 
stand taking apart and inspecting in every detail of con- 
struction. 

The company also manufactures a number of other types 
of telephone instruments, magneto switchboards and acces- 
sories, hotel and house annunciators, induction coils, tele- 
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cannot talk until the battery circuit is closed by lifting the 
rod. This may be done with the index finger of the left 
hand by the same motion with which the receiver is taken 
off the hook;.if an immediate talking connection is desired 
as, for instance, in answering a call. 

When listening, to ascertain whether the line is busy or 


not, the batteries remain out of circuit until the rod is 
































Plant of the Menominee Electric Mfg. Co., 


graph instruments, medical: batteries, motors, ignition sup- 
plies and other electrical goods. 

The company’s catalog, which contains some valuable 
instructions for building rural lines and properly installing 
telephones, may. be obtained upon request. 





The S-R Automatic Battery Cut Out. 

It is a common experience with rural telephone .com- 
panies to find that almost every circuit has one or more per- 
sistent “listeners” on the line. As a result the batteries are 
exhausted in a relatively short time. With the ordinary 
magneto equipment there has been no effective means of 
stopping this “listening in” practice. The increasing cost 
of dry batteries is causing telephone managers to look with 
favor upon any means by which the life of their batteries 
may be prolonged. 

To offset this growing expense the S-R automatic bat- 
tery cut out has been devised. This device is simple in con- 
struction, consisting of an’ arrangement of contact springs 
mounted in a small, attractive, oxidized metal case which is 
screwed on the outside of the telephone under the switch 
hook. A small rod protrudes from this case and can be 
moved up and down under the switch hook. The cut out 
can be used on any standard type of wall set. 

When the receiver is on the hook, the rod is pressed down 
by the switch hook and thereby opens the battery circuit. 
When the receiver is lifted, the rod remains down, thus 
keeping the batteries out of circuit. With the receiver up 
the subscribers can, of course, listen on the line, but they 


t 


Menominee, Mich. 

raised. When the talking party hangs up the receiver, the 
switch hook presses down the rod again and the battery 
circuit is thereby automatically opened up and remains so 
until the rod is lifted as just described. Sufficient insulated 
wire is supplied with the cut out so that it can be connected 
with the batteries. This is done in series and is said to be 
such a simple matter that anyone can easily attach the de- 
vice. 

Another important point regarding the S-R battery cut 
out is the fact that it constitutes an automatic line restorer 
which is an important part of the S-R private service at- 
tachment. 

To convert party lines to the S-R private service system it 
is only necessary to add the S-R “selector” to the tele- 
phones equipped with S-R cut outs. To convert the cut 
out into a line restorer, it is only necessary to invert it, 
leaving it upside down, so to speak, but attached in the same 
place on the telephone. 

Further information may be obtained from the manufac- 
turer of the S-R automatic battery cut out,’the S-R Elec- 
tric Co., 160 N. Fifth avenue, Chicago. 





Western Electric Earnings for 1915. 

The annual statement of the Western Electric Co. for 
1915 reports sales of $63,852,000 as compared with $66,- 
408,000 for 1914 and $77,533,000 for 1913. 

“The costs of our raw material,” President H. B. Thayer 
states, “have been very much inflated by the demand for 
similar material by manufacturers of war munitions or by 


Receiver on Hook.—Receiver Off Hook, Battery Cut Out.—Batteries Cut in By Pushing Up Rod.—Talking Position. 
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In the Interests of Adequate Telephone Protection 











S64 =6S-6—S-6 


In the spring the telephone man’s fancy 
usually turns to thoughts of Pole Terminals ; 
which, while not exactly a poetical subject, 
is nevertheless 
a highly useful 
one. 

It is signifi- 
cant that a vast 
majority of all 
the pole cable 
terminals sold 
in the Inde- 
pendent Field 
are made by 
Cook. And of 
all these the 
Cook S-6 is per- 
haps the most 
widely used. A 
description of a 
pole cable ter- 
minal may not 
sound extreme- 
ly interesting, 
but listen to 
this: 

The box is of 
galvanized pressed steel, rigidly fastened to 
a galvanized steel bracket. Fanning strips 
are also of galvanized steel. The cable 
wires, when formed, are led through hollow 
rivets to the outside of the box where they 
are soldered, thus doing away with the ne- 
cessity for opening the box to inspect con- 
nections—a great time and labor-saving fea- 
ture. Self-soldering nozzle. No pothead. A 
galvanized steel cover makes the terminal 
weather-proof. The whole terminal is thus 
not only weather-proof but practically rust- 
proof. 

This is a well-made and thoroughly re- 
liable terminal. And because it is available 
in sizes from 10 pair to 100 pair it is a prac- 
tical terminal to use under almost any cir- 
cumstances. 

Ask us for prices on the S-6. Get a letter 
off to us now. 


Frank Bb. 


326 W. Madison St. 





Before and After Using 


I used to fear the lightning, and what the light- 


ning did, 

And every time a storm appeared I went to bed 
and hid. 

I used to hate the ending of every storm that 
came, 

Because I felt so shattered and found my lines 
the same. 


I used to grudge the money expended on repairs 
When lightning left destruction and its attending 


cares. 

I used to wish my linemen instead of fixing 
trouble 

Could spend their time extending my system to 
be double. 


Yes, I used to fear the lightning—but not so any 
more. 

I use that Cook appliance—Arrester No. 4. 

I used to dread the Storm King who cut my 
lines in half, 

But now I smile to greet him—I just lean back 
and laugh. 


Get a line off to us 
today and ask for cir- 
cular on the Cook No. 4 
LightningArrester that 
everybody is talking 
about. Write now and 
we will quote you 
special prices. 


Wire Sleeves—Self-Welding 
All Sizes. Write Us. 


Made by the special Cook process which 
makes them stronger than the wire itself. 
When twisted, perfect conductivity is se- 
cured. No moisture can penetrate. 


Cook Sleeves 10 years old are in service 
today on many lines. They are made to last 
longer than the wire, and only become use- 
less when the wire itself has lost its value. 


Write us today and tell us what quantities 
and sizes you are in position to contract for. 
We will quote you some very interesting 
prices on small orders as well as big ones. 
Let us get together on this. 


Cook Co. 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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interrupted supplies of such as usually come from abroad, 
which continually reminds us that the general business 
activity is largely founded upon the abnormal conditions 
abroad. These higher costs materially affect the cost of our 
manufactures and when the return to normal conditions 
comes we may expect a considerable shrinkage in the value 
of such materials as we may have in stock at that time.” 

The report states that the orders on hand on January 
1, 1916, were $2,111,000 in value more than on January 1, 
1915. The number of employes on January 1, 1916, was 
17,135, as compared with 15,650 on January 1, 1915. 

The earnings of the company for the 12 months ended 
December 31, 1915, follow: 
$63,852,469 

1,147,961 


Sales 
Other income 








$65,000,430 


Cost of merchandise $54,795,525 




















Expenses 5,419,875 
ROMGS x 518,253 
Appropriated for: 
Reserve for contingencies................ 650,000 
61,383,653 
Available for interest and dividends........................ $ 3,616,777 
Interest paid $ 789,664 
Dividends wee 1,609,500 
Carried to surplus........ 1,217,613 


$ 3,616,777 





Class for Voice Culture of Telephone Operators. 
The Ohio State Telephone Co., of Toledo, Ohio, has in- 
stituted a class in voice culture for its operators in charge 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving. The operators are 
being taught to speak distinctly and to assume a poise at 


A Time-Saver for Trouble-Shooters on Country Lines 


Experiences of a Day’s Trip With a Troubleman Along a Rural Telephone Line to Locate a Case of 
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the switchboard that is most intended to preserve health 
and comfort. Efficiency is the watchword of the Ohio 


State company. 


Announces Candidacy for Jupiter of Jovian Order. 

J. C. Vogel, president of the Fairmount Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is a very capable 
electrical engineer, who 
has built up a big busi- 
ness. 

In announcing that his 
hat is “in the ring” for 
Jupiter, he does so by 
offering as qualifications 
the fact that he has 
heretofore held _— suc- 
cessively every national 
Jovian office of conse- 
quence, excepting Jupi- 
ter. 

Mr. Vogel has served 
and participated on 
numerous local commit- 
tees; has been Jupiter 
on the Philadelphia de- 
gree team; is now serv- 
ing as statesman at 
large, which office he 
has held several times, 
and has also conducted 
many rejuvenations. 

Undoubtedly this announcement will be of much in- 
terest to his many friends. 




















J. C. Vogel. 





Trouble—Happenings While on a Similar Case of Trouble, Using the Matthews 
Telefault—Some Comparisons 


By O. F. Tallman 


There is no doubt more time consumed in locating trouble on 
party and country lines than on any other class of telephone ser- 
vice—it wouldn’t be a party line if this fact were not so. For 
example, when a man is sent on a case of trouble on some 
country line it is necessary for him to either open the line 
at each point where the subscriber’s line bridges onto the 
main feeder, or go over and inspect each subscriber’s line in 
its turn until the trouble is located. Considerable time is re- 
quired in either case. 

As a matter of illustration the experiences involved in locat- 
ing and clearing an ordinary case of country line trouble will 
be related. In this story there is nothing of the uncommon 
or extraordinary. The usual method of procedure and ordinary 
conditions prevailed. 

I was called out to the town of Oakville on Thursday morn- 
ing because of a cable failure and I cleared it up the same 
day. Friday morning I found seven long hours on my hands 
(the train service was responsible for it) before I could start 
back to headquarters. After eating breakfast and having noth- 
ing else to do, I went around to the telephone office. There I 
found the “combination man,” Bud Easley, preparing for a 
country trip and greeted him with: “Hello, Bud!” 

“Hello, Slim, come along with me for a little spin in the 
country, can’t yuh? I gotta go out on that Red Top Line and 


need some one to hold the horses.” 
“What’s the trouble out that way ?” 


“Line crossed together somewhere, out quite a piece from 
the way it tests.” 

“How long are you going to be out? 
at three o'clock.” 

“Oh, we'll be back before that time and besides that, put a 
good country feed under our belts.” 

The last remark of Bud, plus the idea of spending seven 
long hours in the lonesome village, caused me to quickly ac- 
cept his invitation. 

We climbed into the buggy and drove north for about eiz! 
or ten blocks to the cable terminal out of which fed the Red 
Top Line. Bud jumped out and took the test set out of | 
buggy, handed it to me and said: “Slim, you might as w: 
be useful on this trip and save me carrying that test set up ' 
pole. You can do the ringing and talking, while I go up 
pole, open up the line and connect it up.” 

For me to use his test set in the buggy, it was necessary t 
a piece of duplex about 25 feet long be used. One end of ' 
was connected to the test set and Bud carried the other end 
the pole with him. After Bud had removed the jumpers fr 
the pair in the cable terminal, he connected the wires lead: 
from the test set for an “in test.” I rang the operator and ‘ 
line tested O. K. through the cable to the central office. 

Bud then connected the test set for an “out test.” T' 
way it tested short. It only rang moderately heavy and 
some line noise could be heard by listening in the receiver, \ 


I have to catch a train 
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We Are Nearly Swamped 


Since the double page announcement in April |, 1916, ‘““Telephony,”’ offer- 
ing to take back any make of fault-finding instrument and allow $15.00 
credit on the purchase price of 


A Matthews Woodpecker Telefault 


Orders For More Than 500 


have been received. This has taxed our capacity, but by doing a little 
night work we are going to be able to keep up and you can send us orders 
for another 500 before we will have to delay them greatly. Here’s the 
proposition that did it:— 


$15.00 Credit—Special Announcement—$15.00 Credit 


You may trade in any test set which you have—whether it is new or old—whether our make, your make, 
or the make of any other manufacturer—and you will receive a credit of $15.00 for it on the purchase price 
of a Matthews Woodpecker Telefault. Not more than one old instrument can be applied against one Matthews 
Woodpecker Telefault. The old instrument must be complete, including coil and receiver, and you must pre- 
pay the charges to us. 

You can try Matthews Woodpecker Telefault for ten days, in competition with what you have, before you de- 


cide whether to make the trade or return Matthews Woodpecker Telefault for full credit. This offer is only 
good until April 30, 1916. 
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VIBRATOR CO! 

BINDING POSTS 
Will find all faults except LOW RESISTANCE 
opens. FAULTS 


Low voltage and small cur- 
rent prevents drying out 
‘ 
SmELIST ANCES. faults. 
IBRATOR SWITCH 
LY switcn ror Character of tone prevents 
Et CUTTING IN KNOWN : 
BN RESISTANCES claims for damage from sub- 
scribers. 


Especially valuable for find- 
ing wet spots. 


As only one dry cell is used 


: ‘a. a VES Its compactness and weight 
will not “‘noise’’ cable. eee on P 8 


appeal to your trouble men. 


RECEIVER 
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ND ’ 
HEAD BAND 


In view of the fact that both Independent and Bell Companies all over the United States 
have proven the value of Matthews Woodpecker Telefault beyond the question of a doubt 
AFTER APRIL 30, 1916, THEY WILL NOT BE SHIPPED ON TEN DAYS’ TRIAL. 
They will be sold on the same basis as the other standard instruments which you buy. Your 
jobber will be glad to have your orders. 


W. N. MATTHEWS, MARTIN J. WOLF, CLAUDE L. MATTHEWS, 

President and Treasurer General Sales Manager Vice-President and Secretary 

W. N. MATTHEWS & BROTHER 
parce | oes INCORPORATED FACTORIES 
CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS OF PATENTED ELECTRICAL SPECIALTIES ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
R FORD, ILL. 

EL PASO ST. Louis, U. S. A. MIDDLETOWN, O. 
SALT LAKE CITY ee. ee GENEVA, ILL. 
SAN_FRANCISCO CANADIAN DISTRIBUTERS DAYTON, O. 
SEATTLE THE NORTHERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Limited 


MONTREAL, HALIFAX, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, REGINA, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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decided that the trouble was quite a distance from us. Bud 
then closed the line through and came down. 

Out of curiosity I noted the time required to complete this 
test and found that we had spent 25 minutes. Upon being 
asked about the time it usually required when alone, Bud re- 
plied that it took from 20 to 30 minutes to make the test from 
the time he started up the pole until he was down again, pro- 
vided nothing exceptional occurred. 

We drove on north a quarter of a mile to a place where 
the line turned west. A branch line also continued on to the 
north. Bud told me that the north line was a spur to John 
McGrath’s, who lived about a quarter of a mile from there. 
Bud decided that it would require no more time to drive up 
to McGrath’s house than to climb the pole and open the 
line for test, besides it was much easier to ride along in a 
buggy looking for the short than hanging on a pole and test- 
ing for it. No trouble was found on this spur. It was hardly 
expected that there would be, as the test at the cable pole 
indicated more line resistance than it would if the trouble had 
been so close in. 

Mrs. McGrath felt it her duty to tell us her troubles. Said 
that she had something very important to tell Mrs. Johnson, 
but had been unable to do so because her telephone was out 
of order. Because of its being out of order she apparently 
considered it Bud’s duty to supply her with any news she might 
have missed. We were finally enabled to tear ourselves away 
by Bud telling Mrs. McGrath that if we didn’t clear the line, 
she would never be able to talk to Mrs. Johnson. 

From the time we left the main line until we were back on 
it again, cost us 30 minutes. We then drove west one-half tnile 
to where the line turned north again. At this point lived an- 
o‘her subscriber by the name of Frank Meese. Bud jumped 
out of the buggy and ran in to make an inspection of the tele- 
phone. As it was only about 200 feet from the road, we could 
very easily see all the line from the pole to the house. He 
was out again in five minutes and we started on north. 

After driving about a half mile, we came to another spur 
running west which Bud said was Jim Hyatt’s line. As Jim 
and he were old pals, instead of opening the line where we were 
for test, Bud thought it would be more friendly to drie down 
over the line. As a salve to his conscience, he added that the 
joints were all soldered at that point anyway, and it would be 
a hard job to open them. 

Hyatt lived about three-eighths of a mile off the main line. 
We drove down there but found no trouble on the line. Hyatt 
was down by the tool shop when we drove up and naturally a 
conversation was started. I sat listening for a couple of min- 
utes but upon seeing a well, decided to take advantage of the 
opportunity and get a drink. When I came back, Bud and 
Hyatt were up to their eyes in a gun and dog discussion which 
had the promise of being a long one. Had it not been that I 
wanted to get back to Oakville in time for the train, I would 
have made it three-handed. But noticing that my watch reg- 
istered five minutes after ten, I came back to earth with a flop 
and with a hurried good-bye to Mr. Hyatt, we started back to 
the main line. It was 9:37 when we left the main line to drive 
over the Hyatt spur and 10:10 when we returned—a period of 
33 minutes. 

No doubt, some are speculating as to why I am keeping such 
a close tab on the time. For their information allow me to 
say there were three reasons: First, the catching of that train 
at three o’clock; second, a man who eats a light breakfast and 
then rides in a buggy over rough country roads for three or 
four hours—some appetizer—is going to begin thinking about 
the next meal; and third, I had begun to believe there was a 
way to go after trouble on this class of line which would re- 
quire much less time, and in checking up the time required by 
this method, I was gathering data for my own information. 


Bud started north again from the point where Jim Hyatt’s 
line tapped the main line and after traveling three-eighths of 
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a mile we came to where a spur branched off each way from 
the main line. The one west furnished service to a farmer by 
the name of Henley, who lived just off the road one span from 
the main line. There was no trouble in sight that way. Bud 
said that the other line was half a mile long and that he would 
make a test at the pole where it bridged on. 

Test connectors were used at this point in order to make it 
easier to open the line for the test. I was sitting in the buggy 
waiting for Bud to connect up the test set so I could do the 
work—all Bud had to do was climb the poles and put up the 
connections, I did the work. Hearing something drop and think- 
ing it might be a tool, I called to Bud and asked him what he 
dropped. He answered, “Nothing but a broken test connector.” 

Out of curiosity I climbed out of the buggy and picked it up. 
It was badly corroded and the metal was very brittle, breaking 
under very light pressure. Bud told me that they quite fre- 
quently broke and dropped off the wires, making a very unsat- 
isfactory joint. For that reason I thought: “how much more 
satisfactory soldered connections would be if it were not for 
the necessity of opening them for test.” 

After we had finished testing at this point and found the 
trouble to be farther on, I again looked at the time and saw 
we had taken 30 minutes for the work. It took us five minutes 
to get to the next testing point. Here we were 15 minutes find- 
ing out that the trouble was still ahead on the main line. We 
drove one-half mile farther north to a point where the line 
branched three ways. Bud informed me that the main line 
turned east at this point, the other two being spurs. The open 
and test operation was repeated and used up 25 minutes more of 
our time. 

I might say here, that in making tests such as those men- 
tioned, a good portion of the time is spent in appeasing the ire 
of angry subscribers and furnishing information to the curious 
ones. A good, first-class troubleman on this class of service 
must possess the qualifications of a diplomat to be really suc- 
cessful. It is sometimes hard to make the subscribers under- 
stand how it is you can talk when testing and then the line is 
in trouble again a minute afterwards. They can’t see why it 
should be closed through again, if leaving the line open at a test 
point clears it. 

It was now ten minutes to twelve and something told me that 
Bud was going to find need for his diplomatic ability unless he 
began to shortly show some sign of introducing me to that belt 
tester, the anticipation of which had been one of the principal 
reasons for my being there. Bud was evidently something of a 
mind reader, or perhaps his thoughts were influenced by a phys- 
ical condition similar to my own because just then he said: 
“Well, Slim, there is where we eat,” indicating with a wave of 
his hand, a house to the left and a quarter of a mile off the 
road. 

We were not long in reaching Mr. Mueller’s and the whole 
family was glad to see the telephone man, for, as Mr. Mueller 
said, “We are two whole days behind the news, because our 
telephone has been out of order.” 

After getting on the outside of one of Mrs. Mueller’s big 
feeds, my respect for Bud’s gastronomic judgment took a de- 
cided jump and I felt ready for anything that might happen. At 
1:30 we started out and took up the job where we had left off. 
We opened for test at some points where spurs were bridged 
on, while on others we drove to the telephone—practically 
repetition of the morning’s proceedings. In his judgment, Bud 
used the best and quickest way of determining the direction of 
the trouble. 

The fourth test after dinner showed our trouble to be in @ 
spur running east from the main line. We were now on a north 
and south road and traveling south. This road paralleled the 
one on which we went out that morning. Knowing now tha 
the trouble was on the E. J. Wynne line and that it was onl) 
one-half mile long, we felt it would-not be long until this par- 
ticular case of trouble would be behind us. When practically 2 
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BRACH’S Type 36 
Vacuum Lightning Arrester 


A model of the most efficient 
form of lightning protection—the 
VACUUM ARRESTER. _  Ex- 
tremely sensitive to all static cur- 
rents, giving absolute protection 
to your lines and equipment. 


Use them and watch your main- 
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tenance charges drop. 


Drop Us a Line for Our Catalog 








u and New Prices 


L. S. Brach Supply Co. 


129 Sussex Ave. Newark, N. J. 


























The Oshkosh Folding 
Take-up Reel 


Save two men’s work in taking down 
wire with this handy device which does 
away with throwing tangled wire on a 
wagon. Will coil wire to whatever size 
you desire. Weighs only forty-five 
pounds. Strongly constructed and dur- 
able. Frame folds up into a neat, com- 
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Menominee 


A complete line of 
telephone and switch- 
board accessories. 
Hotel and house an- 
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Oshkosh a 
Light or Heavy 


Oshkosh reels have gained an enviable 
reputation for durability. Light reels 
are built throughout of rock elm and 


nunciators. _ Induc- 
tion coils. Telegraph 
instruments. Medi- 
cal batteries. Motors, 
ignition apparatus, 
etc. 


QUALITY 


is the keynote of Me- 








Compact Type Tele 


nominee products. 
Twenty - three years 
of experience, com- 
plete facilities of 
production, highest 
type of engineering 
ability and unques- 
tioned workmanship 
and materials has 
developed Menomi- 
nee products to their 
present enviable po- 
sition. 


heavily braced and reinforced with steel. 
The legs are of heavy steel and are 
bolted on to the barrow handle. The 
heavy reels are made of heavier mate- 
rial and are better braced, and rein- 
forced with plate steel. Guaranteed 
against all defects. Guard pins for either 
light or heavy reels are adjustable for 
twelve, eighteen, twenty-one and twenty- 
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and Series Lines. . ‘ 
four inch coils. 


Send for the Oshkosh catalogue which 
describes complete line of construction 
tools for telegraph, telephone and rail- 
road lines. 
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BURGH, Union Electric Company 
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whole day is spent clearing one case of trouble, there naturally 
would be a feeling of satisfaction over the accomplishment. 

We very soon came to a point in the Wynne line where some 
trees had grown up through the wires. Here the wind with the 
assistance of the tree limbs had crossed the wires. We were 
not long in clearing the trouble and starting for town. It was 
now 3:30 and I missed my train. I had seen that that was 
going to happen hours before, but after eating that dinner I 
did not care what happened, and being anxious to try out the 
telefault method on country line trouble, I had decided that 
Oakville was a good place to make the test, and in this I was 
rather fortunate in a way. 

After clearing this Red Top Line, Bud was talking to the 
operator after reporting the line O. K. She told him that the 
south line was out of order. Bud couldn’t see anything to look 
pleased about and he demanded to know what was so pleasing 
to me. So I unfolded my plan to him. He was very skeptical 
and said he did not see how it would work where a line branched 
three ways. He couldn’t see how it would be possible to deter- 
mine the direction of the trouble without opening the wires 
and testing each way separately. However, he said that he was 
willing to be shown, so we let the matter rest there. 

We finally arrived in town at 3:50, or seven hours and fifty 
minutes after the time that we had left it that morning. 

When I went around to the telephone office next morning 
(Saturday) Bud had the buggy loaded and was all ready to 
start. But before starting I went to my tool box and took out 
my Matthews woodpecker telefault. We started within five 
minutes of our starting time the previous morning and were 
at our first testing point 20 minutes later. We reversed the pro- 
ceedings of the day before. That is, I went up the pole and 
Bud sat in the buggy. Before going up I connected the duplex 
wire to the telefault instrument, instead of the line test set, and 
carried the exploring coil up the pole with me. I had wired a 
couple of test snaps to the other end of the duplex and snapped 
them onto the line in trouble upon reaching the top of the pole. 
This line was short circuited. Then I told Bud to start the 
vibrator of the telefault instrument by closing the battery switch. 

Upon holding the exploring coil between the two wires of 
the line in trouble, and between the point where the telefault 
instrument was connected to line and the central office, I found 
that the tone from the telefault could not be heard. This in- 
dicated that there was no trouble between me and the central 
office. 

However, upon changing the location of exploring coil so 
that the point where telefault was connected to the line would 
be between the central office and the exploring coil, I found 
that the tone could be heard very distinctly. This indicated 
that the fault was to be found out from that point. The low 
resistance of the trouble was the reason for the tone being 
heard in receiver. By this test I had proven that the short 
which was on this circuit was farther from the central office 
than the point at which we were making the test. This was 
accomplished without opening any lines and in 214 minutes. 

We drove to where the next line bridged on and here Bud 
went up to make the test. He determined the direction of 
the trouble and was down in two minutes. I will not go into 
the details of this trip but rather give the results. The phys- 
ical conditions were practically the same as the previous day; 
the only difference was in the expense and time required to 
clear the trouble. The comparison is as follows: 


Fripay’s TIME. 

2 hours, 42 minutes 
3 hours, 43 minutes 
1 hour, 25 minutes 


7% hours, 50 minutes 


Driving time 
10 tests—averaging 22.3 minutes 
Time for dinner. 


Total time 











EXPENSES. 
Team and buggy, one day $3.50 
Lineman at $2.75 per day 2.44 
Feed for team 70 
One dinner _.35 


Total expense $6.99 
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SATURDAY’S TIME. 

minutes 
minutes 
minutes 


Driving time 1 hour, 48 
11 tests—averaging 2.5 minutes................... i 27. 
Time clearing trouble 25 











I aE | ht 2 hours, 40.5 minutes 
EXPENSES. 
Team and buggy, one-half day 
Lineman at $2.75 per day 





PO hp ke es $2.56 


You will notice there is a difference in driving time. This 
is because on Friday we drove to the telephones for tests. 
This was unnecessary by the method used on Saturday. Bud 
was thoroughly convinced that the telefault would not only 
save him much time in locating line trouble but also that it 
would enable him to have soldered joints on his country and 
party lines as well, thus cutting down the resistance due to 
corroded and rusty joints. 

The first thing he did after returning to the office was to 
make out a requisition for a Matthews woodpecker telefault. 





Statement of “Telephony’s” Ownership. 

Statement of the ownership, management, etc., re- 
quired by the act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
TELEPHONY, published weekly at Chicago, Ill, Cook 
county, for April 1, 1916. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the state and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared H. B. McMeal, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the editor of TELeEPHoNy and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business manager are: 

Publisher, The Telephony Publishing Co., Monadnock 
Block, Chicago. 

Editor, H. B. McMeal, 4104 Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
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4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
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if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
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as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
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ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
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as to the circumstances and conditions under’ which 
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